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The VAN VLAANDEREN COMBINA- 
TION EXAMINING, TUBING and 
MEASURING MACHINE is built with 
a ruggedness and precision not 
before available in examining ma- 
chines. Frames and girts are of 
cast iron and anti-friction bearings 


are used throughout. 


All fabrics, from sheers to heavy 
ducks, plastics and paper may be 
examined, measured and tubed... 
simultaneously or separately. 


One-station group control further 


increases operator efficiency. 
Starting, stopping, reversing and 
changes in speed from the slowest 
examining the highest 


tubing speed are made effortlessly 


rate to 


instantaneously. 


Yardage counter is graduated in 
yards and eighths. 


VAN VLAANDEREN 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Paterson 3, New Jersey 


370 Straight Street > 


CAN AUTOMATION 
SAVE YOU MONEY? 


IT CAN IF YOU INSPECT AND 
PACKAGE QUALITY FABRICS 


You can save real money with this new way of inspecting 
and packaging broadgoods. Some mills report 80% to 
90% savings on their tubing costs with the Van Vlaanderen 
Combination Examining, Tubing and Measuring Machine. 


Here's how it's done. Finished goods are inspected in the 
usual way, but with this difference — the machine auto- 
matically tubes a perfect package while your operator 
examines. The operator devotes his entire attention to 
the examining operation. If you examine every yard of 
your goods this means a 100% saving in tubing time as 
well as savings in floor space and power consumption. 


Proportionate savings result where only a part of each 
piece or roll is examined. 


Users report that not only have they realized substantial 
savings with this great new machine but they get better 
inspecting and packaging too because of the automatic 
feature and increased operator efficiency. 


Ask our engineers to give you full information. 














Cable Address: Vlaanderen, Patersonnj, U. S. A. 
In the South — Parrott and Ballentine ¢ 610 South Carolina National Bank Building ¢ Greenville, South Carolina 


In New England and Canada — William E. Stubbins 


e 118 Empire Street ¢ Providence, Rhode Island 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MACHINES FOR PROCESSING MODERN FABRICS 





standard of the world | 


SONOCO development widely accepted by the 
industry for economical packaging of industrial 
threads. The tapered base permits even and 

free delivery without “snagging” during “take-off.”’ 
Choice of smooth, Velvet or Unitex surface; ground 
ring, deep score or printing on the barrel. Can 

be supplied with metal ring in base of barrel for 
increased strength. Colored lacquer tips can be 
applied where required for identification. Consult 

your SONOCO sales-engineer or write direct for rat ee ae 


complete information. Base Diameter—3” Barrel Lengths—2%" 
Base Diameter—3%4" Barrel Lengths—43/4”" 
Base Diameter—312" Barrel Lengths—5%4” 
Base Diameter—3%%” 

Base Diameter—4” 

32" and 4” base spools available with barrel lengths 6%" long, also 

special barrel lengths for all bases. Double head spools can be supplied 

to meet your specified requirements. Plastic Single Head Spools also 

available in standard sizes shown above and in a variety of colors. 


SONOCO 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


Standard Sizes for Single Head Spools: 


fr MYSTIC, CONN. @ AKRON, IND. @ LOWELL, MASS. ¢@ PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 
PAPER CARRIERS LONGVIEW, TEXAS © PHILADELPHIA, PA. © LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 
GRANBY, QUEBEC @ BRANTFORD, ONT. @ MEXICO, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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Reference Chart 


of 
BEMBERGo RAYON NOVELTY-YARNS 





TYPE YARN 


DESCRIPTION 


DENIERS 


FUNCTION 


FABRIC END-USE 





SHORT NUBBI 
NUBBI INTERRUPTED 
SERIES 


High-low, non-mechanical, short 
entangled slub, irregular in size 
and spacing. (Also specials run- 
ning part slub, part smooth). 


150-200-300 
400-600-800 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun", Fortisan”, 
Dacron*, or Orlon* warps. 


Lower deniers in dress and 
blouse fabrics. Heavier 
deniers for draperies, up- 
holstery, bedspreads. 





TYPE “B” CUPIONI 


Longer entangled slub, irregular 
in size and spacing, but mechani- 
cally controlled for the Douppioni 
silk-look. 


50-70-100 
150-275-450 
600 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. 


Dress, blouse, and shirt 
fabrics. 





LONG TYPE “A” 
SLUB 


Long, parallel, non-entangled 
slub for the true thick and thin 
look. Soft hand. 


275-450-600 
900-1250-1600 
2500 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps 


Lower deniers in dress and 
blouse fabrics. Heavier 
deniers for draperies, up- 
holstery, bedspreads. 





TYPE “C’ LONG 
SLUB WARP YARN 


Long thick and thin, similar to 
Type “A” but filaments are more 
closed, making it suitable for 
warp or filling 


150-275-450 
600-900-1250 
2500 


Both warp and filling. Warp 
with any filling, including Bem- 
berg nubbi-yarns. Plied with 
spun flake yarns for warp and 
filling. 


Warp and filling for dress 
and blouse fabrics. Warp 
with any filling for drap- 
ery, upholstery, and bed- 
spread fabrics. Plied with 
spun flake yarns for men’s 
suitings. 





MEASLE YARN 


Part tight, part loose filaments 
with different shrinkage . . . form- 
ing loop or boucle effect. In weav- 
ing, loops break through surface 
of fabric for decorative dot effect. 


1200-2000-3000 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. 


Lower deniers as filling in 
dress and blouse fabrics. 
Heavier deniers for up- 
holstery, draperies, bed- 
spreads. 





STRATA SLUB 
MULTI-STRATA SLUB 
MULTI-MULTI STRATA 

DREAM SLUB 


Torpedo shaped slubs spaced: 
Strata, 9’ apart; Multi-Strata, 6 
apart; Dream, 18” apart. Multi- 
Multi Strata, 6’ apart but shorter 
slubs than Multi-Strata. 


150-275-450 
600-900-1250 
2500-5000 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps 


Upholstery, draperies, 
bedspreads. 





FLAKE SLUB 


Short, entangled slub similar to 
flake slubs made with staple yarn. 
This yarn must be plied with a 
supporting end for commercial 
running. 


300-600 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
multi-colored decorative yarn 
Plied with any Bemberg yarn 


Upholstery, draperies, 
bedspreads. 





SPUN PLIED FLAKE 


Part of the end running normal 
and part running with flake slub 
Similar in softness and appear- 
ance to other flake, and will run 
in filling without being plied with 
a straight yarn. 


300-600-900 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
multi-colored decorative yarn 
Plied with any Bemberg yarn 


Upholstery, draperies, 
bedspreads. 





GLITTER 


A monofilament yarn with a 
metallic appearance. 


« 
Chromspun, Fortison, Dacron and 


Orlon ore registered trade-marks 


300-450 


Filling with silk, cotton, acetate, 
nylon, Chromspun, Fortisan, 
Dacron, or Orlon warps. As 
multi-colored decorative yarn 
Plied with any Bemberg yarn 


BEMBERG® RAYON NOVELTY-YARN COLORS: 
Natural for piece-dyed fabrics. 33 direct skein-dyed colors for loom- 
finished fabrics. In addition to direct colors, all the above yarns can be 
skein-dyed in sunfast or vat colors. 


Decorative purposes in all 
fabrics. 


AMERICAN BEMBERG - Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. - Plant: Elizabethton, Tenn. 
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Von Kohorn-Krupp Arrangement Brings 
Orders for $7 million in First Year 


The technical and commercial collaboration agree- 


ment entered into last year between Fried. Krupp of 


Germany and Von Kohorn International Corpora- 
tion has resulted in contracts received from six 
countries exceeding $7 million, it was announced last 
month by Henry Von Kohorn, President of the New 
York company. 





a 
Henry Von Kohorn 


Implementing Krupp’s efforts to diversify thei1 
production program, an agreement was concluded 
last year resulting in Von Kohorn’s licensing Krupp 
under its machinery patents for the rayon, acetate 
and synthetic fiber industries. A joint subsidiary, 
Industrial Plants Corp., was set up in Switzerland to 
extend to European and other world-wide clients en- 
gineering and consulting services. Von Kohorn 


sup- 


HARTFORD 


your dependable 


plies machinery designs to Krupp and _ furnishes 
know-how and expert services to the Swiss com- 
pany for the purpose of setting up complete plants 


for its clients ready for operation. 

Among the contracts secured by the Von Kohorn- 
Krupp team are a nylon yarn plant, an acetate yarn 
and staple plant, three viscose staple plants, a rayon 
tire yarn and cellophane plant, and two expansion 
contracts from customers previously equipped by 
Von Kohorn. The contracts were received from 
Latin American and Middle East countries. 

Krupp is one of Germany’s largest and oldest 
equipment manufacturers. Von Kohorn have en- 
gaged in the building and operation of man-made 
fiber plants for 39 years. 

Under a similar licensing agreement with Japan’s 
Mitsubishi Shipbuilding and Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Von Kohorn is presently setting up two large viscose 
plants for the governments of Yugoslavia and Na- 
tionalist China. While engineering services are fur- 
nished by Von Kohorn, New York, most of the equip- 
ment is procured from its Japanese licensees and 
financed by the Export Import Bank of Japan. These 
plants are now being erected under the supervision 
of Von Kohorn experts and will reach the produc- 
tion stage by the end of the year. The Yugoslav 
plant will produce 50 million pounds annually of vis- 
yarn, rayon staple, tire yarn and cellophane 
It is said to be the largest plant ever built to produce 
these four products under one roof 


cose 





Draper Acquires Wildman 


Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., loom manufac- 
turer, has bought all the capital stock of Wildman 
Mfg. Co., Norristown, Pa. Wildman makes a wide 


including hosiery ma- 
knitter used for produc- 


variety of knitting machinery, 
chines and a special type of 


Continued on Page 8) 


source for 


superior Rayon Staple 


SALES OFFICES 
140 MADISON AVE., N.Y.C. 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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Monarch engine lathe turning take-up roll 650” long. 


ittakes Machines like this... 
(plus C&K “know-how”) 







... CO Mtke 
Looms like this 


C&K Felt Loom, Type F-2 650” be- 
tween swords, 13 harness (8/10” 
space) 3 x 3 box. Shown in service at 
Albany Felt Co., Albany, N. Y. 


This giant C& K Loom. . . 55 feet between swords . . . produces papermakers’ wool felts that 


are used in manufacturing the paper on which this message is printed. 





This “Invisible Trademark" 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. + PHILADELPHIA, PA. + ALLENTOWN, PA. Stools Sank of te tae 
Crompton & Knowles Jacquard & Supply Co., Pawtucket, R. I. marks of the World’s Finest 


Fabrics...whichare WOVEN 


Crompton & Knowles of Canada Limited, Montreal, Quebec Fabrics. 
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precious metal 


spinnerettes 


From any viewpoint: hardness, grain characteristics, 
corrosion resistance, hole and surface finish— 
Precious Metal Spinnerettes by Baker & Co., Inc. 
reflect the superior care taken in their manufacture. 
Our long experience in alloying precious metals 
makes available a full range of alloys. Among these is 
the patented Rhodium-Platinum (90% Pt. and 

10% Rh.) alloy that has achieved unique recognition 
and acceptance throughout the world. Its fine 
performance in the reduction of encrustation and 
maintenance of hole and surface finish results in the 
production of higher quality yarns. 


The masterful production technique of Baker & Co., Inc. 
is applied at every step—from the pure metal through 
cup-forming. This integrated operation permits the 
most stringent supervision at each phase—melting, 
alloying, rolling and cup-forming. The result is a 
spinnerette offering maximum performance and 
protection against mechanically inflicted damage 

and chemical corrosion. | 

In the manufacture of stainless steel spinnerettes, 
similar attention and workmanship are applied. 
Hardness and grain characteristics are rigidly 
controlled to insure a mirror-like finish 
throughout the hole, an extremely sharp hole 
edge and a surface finish offering maximum 
protection against corrosion. Write for our 
catalog, ‘“Spinnerettes For Synthetic Fibers.” 


BAKER 


& COMPAWNY, (NC. 













walls 











PRECIOUS 
METALS 








113 Astor Street, Newark 5, New Jersey 
NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES e CHICAGO 
World's ond Workers of Precious Metals 


Largest Refiners 
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ing fur-like fabrics from man-made fibers. 
Acquisition of Wildman broadens Draper’s knitting 

machinery activity which heretofore had been con- 

fined to sweater machines made by Draper's sub- 


sidiary, The Jacquard Knitting Machine Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Wildman operation will be con- 


tinued in Norristown. 

Draper also announced last month that it had 
bought Penfield Saw Works, Inc., Thomaston, Conn. 
Penfield manufactures chain saw equipment includ- 
ing chain guide bars of laminated construction. 
Present operations, employing 60 persons in Thomas- 
ton and in subcontracting operations in Wytheville, 
Va., will be continued at their present locations. 





Cyanamid Research Changes 

American Cyanamid Co. is integrating its research 
activities into a single division under the direction of 
Kenneth H. Klipstein. The plan will group related ac- 
tivities in laboratories at Bound Brook, N. J., Pear] 
River, N. Y., and Stamford, Conn. At Bound Brook 
the administration-laboratory building will house all 
activities related to the organic chemicals division. 
This will bring activities presently occupying several 
buildings under one roof. 





Administration-Laboratory Building at Bound Brook, N. J 


At Pearl River the building program will include 
additions to two buildings, as well as consolidating 
the organic chemistry and experimental therapeutics 
sections. The Stamford plant will carry on research in 
plastics, agricultural and industrial chemicals and 
mineral dressing fields as well as basic research in 
new fields. 





American Viscose Corp. Will Convert 
Marcus Hook Plant to Cellophane 


Expansion of cellophane capacity by 50 million 
pounds is being planned by American Viscose Corp. 
The company’s former rayon textile yarns plant at 
Marcus Hook, Pa., will be utilized to produce the ad- 
ditional poundage. Output of rayon yarns was discon- 
tinued there in May, 1954. 

American Viscose also produces cellophane at its 
Fredericksburg, Va., plant which has an annual ca- 
pacity of 100 million pounds. Gerald S. Tompkins, 
president, stated that the tremendous growth of de- 
mand for cellophane is already taxing the capacity of 
the company’s recent expansion at Fredericksburg. 
Conversion and modernization of the Marcus Hook 
facilities, he declared, ‘will greatly expedite the 
bringing in of this new cellophane production.” 





Veeder-Root Builds Plant 

Rex M. Bathurst has been named plant manager of 
the new Altoona, Pa., Branch Plant of Veeder-Root, 
Inc., manufacturers of counters and computing instru- 
ments. Bathurst has been a consulting engineer with 
Ford, Bacon & Davis, New York engineering firm. 
Excavation has begun for the plant, which is expected 
to cost about $1,500,000. The plant, which will be 
completed this fall, will be one of the most modern 
diecasting operations in the U. S., according to 
Veeder-Root. 
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MODERN PLANTS 
FOR 


NYLON 6 - NYLON 66 


FILAMENT AND STAPLE FIBRE 


} VON KOHORN 





COMPLETE PLANTS FOR THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 


VISCOSE YARNS FIBERS AND FILMS 
ACETATE YARNS AND FIBERS 
TIRE CORD YARNS 





INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 


ZURICH 
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In designing and supervising the constryction of many 
synthetic fiber plants, Lockwood Greene has gained 
recognition in the specialized engineering problems in- 
volved in this field, with such clients as: —— 


LOCKWOOD GREENE North American Rayon Corporation (Div. of Beaunit Mills, Inc.) 
PROJECTS IN Celanese Corporation of America, Rome, Georgia 


American Enka Corporation, Enka, North Carolina 


National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation. 
Hopewell and Chesterfield County, Virginia 


National Rayon Corporation, Ltd., Bombay, India 


SYNTH ETIC Continuous management services from site selection to plant completion. 
Melos @) feolo} oma ec). i 4, § 


Fi BRS ARCHITECTS — ENGINEERS 
oo BOSTON 16, MASS. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
316 Stuart Street 41 East 42nd Street Montgomery Building 
OVER A CENTURY OF INDUSTRIAL PLANT EXPERIENCE 
BROCHURE AVAILABLE UPON REQUEST 





. 


Beaunit Mills, Inc. #1 & #2, Coosa Pines, Alabama 
This plant was built in two units. Unit No. 1;first completed, 
ooemhas. } a.capacity of 10 million pounds per year of viscose textile 
yarn. Unit No. 2;-with a capacity of 36,000,000 pounds.per 
== year of viscose tire cord, was built more recently. 





DANIEL CONSTRUCTION CO., BUILDERS 
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ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Serving the Textile Industry for over 50 Years 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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HIS YEAR, in eight of the nation’s top magazines, 68 advertisements 
T reaching a cumulative audience exceeding 119 million will help pre 
sell consumers on the benefits of Du Pont’s modern-living fibers. Featured 
throughout this dynamic campaign will be the easy-care convenience, 
the comfortable lightness and the lasting good looks that Du Pont nylon, 
“Orlon’’* and “Dacron”** give to men’s and boys’ wear. 

Never have these fibers appeared in such a wide variety of fabrics. 
Never has a men’s and boys’ wear program been so powerfully supported 
by Du Pont. Hundreds of stores wil! be tying-in with their promotions. 


Will your fabrics be gaining such advantages? 


P. s. ORLON and DACRON are our trademarks. When you use them: 
Distinguish them—Copitalize ond use quotes or italics, or otherwise distinguish 


by color, lettering, art work, etc. 


Describe them — Use the phrase ‘“Orlon’ acrylic fiber” or 
fiber” at least once in any text 
Designate them — As “Du Pont's trademark for its acrylic fiber” 


trademark for its polyester fiber” in a footnote or otherwise 


DU PONT 


NYLON 
ORLON 


DACRON 


REG. U. 5, PaT. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


LININGS FOR TANK CARS AND TRAILER TANKS 


RESISTANCE—Heresite linings effectively livered free from iron pickup. 

prevent product contamination of such 

items as Sulphuric Acid, Rubber Latex, EASE OF CLEANING—Heresite lined tank 
Formaldehyde, Battery Acid, Lactic Acid, cars are quickly cleaned by Steaming, Hot 
Acetic Acid. These products will be de- Water, or any type of Solvent Wash. 














REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER LINING transported in a HERECROL lined tank car or 


The strongest caustic hydroxide solutions, as well trailer tank. Our literature will interest you 
as the halogen acids and other chemicals, may be Write for it today. 


HERESITE & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices: 327 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
155 Washington Street, Newark, N. J. 
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From Sliver to Yarn in (ee Jreratlion 
with the NEW 
WHITIN MiOQNARCH* SPINNING FRAME 





E UP TO 3.5' LBS. 


Produces large yarn packages and completely eliminates roving 
























































Actual mill installation of Whitin Monarch Spinning Frames 


COARSE YARN PRODUCTION yarns from wools, synthetics 
and blends with fiber lengths 


The Whitin Monarch Spinning f 3!” to 9!” 
: rom 3” to 9”. 


frame is a new type machine for 
producing very large packages of 
knotless coarse yarns, from .5’s — ® Yorn on bobbin — up to 
“ie a Sco . 3.5* Ibs. 

8’s (cotton count), directly from 

sliver. The frame features a mas- ® Draft range 4 — 50 

sive chassis, the famous Whitin ® Accommodates sliver up to 


two-apron roving drafting arrange- 100*gr./yd. 
ment with top arm suspension and Spindle speeds up to 5000+ 


weighting, 7’ gauge, up to 514” r.p.m. MAC 4 | N F WO R KS 

rings, 11’’traverse. Either floor or Spinning type cradles 

ceiling creels can be used. Quik-Set Ratching for in- WHITINSVILLE ¢ MASS. 
It is ideally suited to highly stantaneous change of roll 


economical production of quality setting SPARTANBURG, S. C. © DEXTER, ME 
tufted carpet and other coarse Pulleys for four spindle drive 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. * ATLANTA, GA. 


“ TRADE MARK 





AVISCO% finish ‘fines 


"WR ncn sn oa 


Ceglin* cellulose ether brings cotton 
petticoats and draperies back into 


their own... 


Coats the fiber instead of the fabric 
Can't be washed out, reduces shrinkage 


Makes high-quality crinolines and 
marquisettes fluffy and crisp 

Grooms low-cost cotton to play a modern 
high-fashion role 


Keeps finished fiber highly dyeable and 
printable 


This AVISCO finish gives combinations of these qualities to 
many other products, too: damask tablecloths and napkins, 
sheets, foundation garments, brassiere cups, etc. 


This AVISCO finish is easy to apply and easy to store. 


ALL AVISCO finishes can serve you better when used at the 
outset under the supervision of American Viscose technical 
experts. Call or write Textile Chemical Sales, American Viscose 
Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania Blvd., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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AVISCO* 
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Card room at Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mill No. 1, Charlotte, N. C. Ductwork and zone control atomizers are part of 
Amco’s central station system, designed by J. E. Sirrine Company for the entire mill. 


Refrigeration is supplied by a 350-ton Trane Centravac 
unit located in the basement. 


—_— 
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Vie! 


The Amco control panel alongside the fresh and 
recirculated air louvers. 


This ECONOMICAL split-system by Amco 


provides thoroughly conditioned air, with maximum operating efficiency 


Whether your need is for one room, or an entire mill. 
Amco offers air conditioning to meet your requirements. 
Amco designs and installs all types of systems — humidi- 
fication alone; or in combination with cooling, such as 
in the ductless evaporating cooling system; unit dry- 
duct systems; or central station systems. 

The central station system Amco recently completed at 
Highland Park Mill is a good case in point. In order to 


effect savings, it was felt advisable not to install the excess 


— 
5 





New Cleveland-Rowan Plant of the American Moistening 
Company. This modern plant is located at Cleveland, N. C., 
for the fabrication of duct work and sheet metal products. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY... PROVIDENCE R 1 


ATLANTA, GA 





air capacity found in conventional design. Instead, Amco 
installed a “hand tailored” split system using a smaller 
central station unit augmented by room atomizers, thus 
reducing both initial cost and operating cost. This system 
provides complete control with even greater flexibility 
of operation. Savings have been substantial. 

Amco engineers will be glad to work out a solution to any 
problem you may have. Next time call on Amco for 
reliable advice. There is absolutely no obligation. 


AMCO 


AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEMS since 1888 


BOSTON, MASS CAMDEN, N. J CLEVELAND N C 
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efficuency 
expert! 


How do you make the loom work 
overtime...and not the weaver? 


No matter how many loom hours you figure on per week—you can 
top it. Switch to IRC Continuous Process Rayon...and suddenly 
you find that beating standard cost is simply daily routine. 


No yarn is made so uniform from end to end, dyes so free of streaks, 
runs so free of breakdowns. Mile after mile, it’s perfect inch 

by inch. In Continuous Process, it’s 100% safe from the greatest 
cause of knots—no hands can ever touch it. 

This is the yarn so free of knots, of breaks, of headaches that 
weavers of critical fabrics, like satin and iridescent taffeta, take 
pains to specify it. Yet it costs no more than ordinary rayon. 

So why not give your looms a break instead of a breakdown? 
Specify IRC Continuous Process Rayon. 


ON CONES 


On TUBES 
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BIG BUSINESS—BIG PROBLEM 
Wash & wear is one of the biggest, most promotable 
ideas ever to hit the industry. There’s big money in it 
for the manufacturer and for the retailer. There are 
big advantages for the consumer. And there’s a big 
problem we have yet to solve: wash & wear needs a 
definition. A definition we can agree on and live by. 


THE COST OF CONFUSION IS HIGH 
The lack of uniform standards for wash & wear gar- 
ments has created costly problems for every level of 
the industry. Even salespeople (especially retail) are 
confused. Too often, the consumer buys merchandise 
in good faith only to discover she’s been misled into 
expecting performance the garment can’t possibly 
deliver. That kind of thing costs time, sales—and it 
could eventually cost the industry the faith of the 


buying public. 


THE CHEMSTR AND CORPORATION * GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


20 








SO LET’S GET OUR CLAIMS STRAIGHT 
Even where people should be “‘in the know’’—millmen, 
cutters, retailers—the lack of standards has caused 
plenty of confusion. To gain competitive advantage, 
salesmen have sometimes gone overboard on claims. 
Where the facts aren’t always clear, there has been a 
tendency to quote performance features they hope 
are true. These are all danger signs and the road 
ahead will be getting rough UNLESS AND UNTIL THE 
INDUSTRY REACHES SOME AGREEMENT ON A SENSIBLE 
DEFINITION. 

THE PUBLIC IS WAY AHEAD OF US 
The strangest fact of all is that the public seems far 
less confused about wash & wear than we in the in- 
dustry. Consumers have seen the term on hundreds 
of thousands of hang tags, thousands of retail and 
national ads, on detergent powders, and in the in- 
struction booklets they get with automatic washers. 





0 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. * DISTRICT SALES OFFICES Rittenhouse 
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Ardmore, Pa.; 4 Pearl Street, Dedham, Mass.; 222 South Church Street, Charlotte, N 
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ASH & WEAR 





Sl li li ht inca 


They’ve had time to make up their minds about wash 
& wear. And they don’t always believe what we want 
them to believe. The buying public is fast deciding to 
rely only on the minimum advantages of wash & wear, 
thereby shortchanging themselves and the industry. 
It’s time to give our customers the full benefits of 
wash & wear. Time to put our claims into phrases 
the consumer can believe and the merchandise can 
live up to. 
WE PROPOSE A DEFINITION 

In the simplest possible language, here’s what we 
propose wash & wear mean from now on: A WASH 
AND WEAR GARMENT IS ONE THAT CAN BE WASHED 
BY HAND OR IN A WASHING MACHINE AT THE WARM 
WATER SETTING. WHEN DRIP-DRIED IT RETAINS ITS 
CREASE OR PLEATS, AND RECOVERS SUFFICIENTLY 
FROM WRINKLES TO NEED LITTLE IF ANY IRONING. 


This is the definition Acrilan will be pushing in its 
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huge advertising campaign. It’s a definition that is 
easy to understand and possible for the industry to 
live with. It will clear up a lot of confusion, eliminate 
a lot of unnecessary waste, and infinitely strengthen 


the position of wash & wear in the garment field. 


ACRILAN 


CHEMSTRAND 





ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER—Decatur, Ala.; CHEMSTRAND* NYLON—Pensacola, Fla 





You get 
Totally NEW FABRIC EFFECTS 





... plus Shrinkproofing 


with the unique 
RIGGS & LOMBARD COMPACTING MACHINE 


Now you can command an extraordinary range of 
special effects — through new compacting methods 
which enhance the basic structure of goods in un- 
precedented fashion and at the same time shrink- 
proofs to commercial standards or better. 


The R & L compacting machine, particularly designed 
to practice the new methods, excitingly transforms 
woven and non-woven fabrics and yarns of many 
types by mechanical methods — no chemicals! Nubby 
fabrics look nubbier, patterned weaves are accentu- 
ated with depth dimension added . . . and, after these 
mere beginnings, possibilities for further develop- 
ments are practically unlimited. Yarns come up much 
loftier, for use in new and superior yarn-dyed fabrics. 


This compacting machine handles a wide range of 
weights and types from very light to heavy fabrics 


RIGGS & LOMBARD, INC. 


such as carpeting, and a variety of yarn counts con- 
sisting of any fiber or blend. Reasonable in cost, and 
needing minimum floor space, it can be synchronized 
for in-line production at relatively high speeds. 
Replaces sponging process before tailoring on wool, 
worsted, blended fabrics — also achieves fine felting 
effects on worsteds and synthetic fabrics. 


Riggs & Lombard collaborated in development of 
this machine for practicing the new compacting 
methods on woven and non-woven fabrics and yarns 
of many types. Now we are sole manufacturers and 
distributors of this machine in these fields, under 
licenses from the originators, Fabric Research Labo- 
ratories, Inc. Write for complete data. Find out how 
we helped engineer this new machine —and can 
engineer an installation that will assure you of im- 
mediately profitable new fabric effects. 


Samples For Free Testing 


We can arrange for test run on yarns or 


Foot of Suffolk Street, Lowell, Mass. 
Agents: Paul A. Merriam Company, P. O. Box 86, Providence, R. |., Albert R. Breen, 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl., Larry T. Nelson, 2824 S$. W Montgomery Drive, 
Portland, Ore., F. W Warrington Co., 611 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
A. Harold Zayotti, Jr, P O. Box 125, Riverton, N. J., H. E. Mott Co., Limited, 
Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 


fabrics to show shrink-proofing and extra- 
ordinary new effects — or to have a repre- 
sentative call to show profit potential in 
your operation. Just write or phone — no 
obligation. 


Copyright, 1956 by Riggs & Lombard, Inc., Lowell, Mass. 
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rN LT Hi O U Ss = Specializes in creative, pioneering research 


that has achieved higher and higher standards 


in Dyes for Colorfastness for three generations. 


ALTHOUSE EXPERT RESEARCH WILL 
HELP YOU SOLVE SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


Whenever applications of cotton, rayon, nylon 
or blends create vexing dyeing problems, 
count on Althouse to help you. 

Althouse’s expert research teams are con- 
stantly solving tough special problems with 
new formulations and dyeing techniques that 
assure highest standards of dye performance 


under all sorts of different ‘’special’’ conditions. 


ies Loom Works 








| Special CONICAL RINGS 
\ Special side es 


S 


pice 


es 


pat 








FILAMENT RAYON 


PURE SILK 


Every new fiber developed brings to the textile 


made in Herr Flyers to accommodate 


the new 
plant both opportunities and problems. New 


yarns, Many special Herr Conical Ring and 


physical characteristics of the fibers usually Traveler combinations have been produced 
require changes in processing equipment If you have a spinning or twisting prob- 


lem — Let us help you. 


HER Manufacturing Company, Inc. 


308 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING WORSTED, WOOLEN, RAYON, NYLON, ORLON, FIBERGLASS AND BLENDED YARNS OF ALL TYPES 
24 


Hundreds of variations have been 
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FOSTER MACHINE CO. 
Westfield, Massachusetts 


Southern Office—Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. * Canadian 
Representative—Ross Whitehead & Company, Limited, 1475 
Mountain St., Montreal, Gee. and 35-37 King St., West 
Toronto, Ont. * European Representative—Muschamp Textile 
Machinery, Limited, Keb. Lane, Bardsley, Oldham, England. 
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Do You Choose? 


The illustration shows a cross section drawing of a mongrel 
rayon cone (actually it couldn’t be produced). The left hand 
side is shown as if wound in the conventional manner with the 
base angle of the cone at 90° to the axis of the spindle. The 
right hand side is shown as if wound on a Foster Model 75 
Machine with the base angle of the cone at 90° to the surface 
of the yarn carrier. Which half of the cone do you choose? 
It makes a lot of difference, particularly if you’re a knitter, 
and here’s why. 

The Foster Model 75 method of winding places each layer 
of yarn slightly above the adjoining inner layer so that its 
delivery, no matter how slow, is unobstructed. Thus “nip-i- 
tis’, or tight loops in the knitted fabric, are practically 
eliminated. 

This unique wind also directs the pressure of the yarn 
downward against the taper, so that the cone holds its shape 
in transit and sluffing is minimized. 

These advantages are not characteristic of a cone wound in 
the conventional manner. 

If you do your own cone winding, minimize “nip-i-tis” by 
installing Foster Model 75 Machines. If you do not do your 
own winding, you can still minimize “nip-i-tis” by specify- 
ing Foster Model 75 cones. 

Send for Bulletin A-92-A and learn about the many other 
advantages of the Foster Model 75. 


FOSTER [F\ MODEL 75 


FOR WINDING RAYON, NYLON AND OTHER YARNS 








The luxury 
in the blend is 


BRAND ZEIN FIBERS 


i > ond is 
The luxury in the ble1 


} 
Have you notices 


« 


MARCH 12 
Full-Page 
Full-Color 


26,450,000 READERS 


Sources for merchandise featured in the March 12 LIFE advertisement 


Lassie Maid coat: } Fabric by Raymodes robe: | Fabric by Brownie Kara-Lon sweaters: Bermuda knit dress: 
Barkin-Levin & Co Strong- Hewat Raymodes Negligees Inc 


Lowenstein Brownie Knitting Mills Bermuda Knitwear Corp 
512 Seventh Avenue ( 112 West 34th St 105 Madison Avenue ( 


1430 Broadway 1410 Broadway 1410 Broadway 


New York 18, N. Y New York 1, N. Y New York 16, N. Y. New York 18, N.Y. New York 18, N. Y. New York 18, N. Y 
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BIG, powerful, full-page, full-color advertisements 
in LIFE are now working for you - pre-selling 
apparel with Vicara luxury in the blend. Here are 
two exciting advertisements from a consistent and 
continuing campaign which will carry the Vicara 





p 4 Regular advertising in LIFE during the year ahead 
owe is only part of the big Vicara campaign 
which includes other consumer 
magazines and trade 
publications! 





The luxury 


Blends are rapidly win 


Some of , : eere 


MARCH 19 
Full-Page 
Full-Color 


ADVERTISED 


— 


ort coat in 
PANY tailors this handsome sport con 
by CROWN WOOLEN 


icare blend 


26,450,000 READERS __ 


im tl 


story into every town and city to a total audience 
of more than 26,450,000 consumers. This is your 
campaign...if you feature clothes made of fabrics 
enriched with luxurious Vicara fiber. Now is the 
time to get ready, get set for extra sales! 


Zo» Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 
en 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


i z nie 
UT ene e ae 


,e blend is 


If you love comfort? 


ning favor among wen 


th RICH GUILD op h eles 
nena by BROONA 
JANTIEN KMARAFLEECE — ‘ sehr ~ : 
pdt 1 4 “a MOORESVILLE washable, om ® 


cotton: ray 


Sources for merchandise featured in the March 19 LIFE advertisement 


sport coat: ( Fabric by J. M. Wise robe: ( 
Palm Beach Co. Crown Woolen Mills J. M. Wise Co. 
200 Fifth Avenue ( 200 Fifth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y.} New York 10,N. Y. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Fabric by 

Mooresville 

10 East 39th Stret 1430 Broadway 
New York 18, N.Y. New York 16, N. Y. 


Fabric by 
Brodnax Mills 
Brodnax, Va. 


Kharafleece sweater: Rich Guild sport shirt: 
Rich Guild Shirt Co. 
244 Madison Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Jantzen Knitting Mills 
261 Madison Avenue 





LARGE PACKAGES 
HAVE ADVANTAGES 


in the steps 
which FOLLOW THE SPINNING 











A 


SPINNING 


12” Bobbin — 3” Ring — 12 oz. Bobbin 
= 1.33 Bob/Ib. — 15,000 Yds. 3 TIMES As Much 
9” Bobbin — 2” Ring — 3.85 oz. Bobbin Yardage On Bobbin 
= 4.16 Bob/Ib. — 5,000 Yds. 


SPOOLING WARPING 


54.” BEAM 5412” BEAM 


—— 


28” HEAD 36” HEAD 









































28” BEAM 36” BEAM 40” BEAM 








530 LBS. 875 LBS. 1,050 LBS. 
TYPE “C” CHEESE TYPE “‘D" CHEESE 24,000 YDS. 40,000 YDS. 40,000 YDS. 
2.38 LBS. 6.00 LBS. 445 ENDS 441 ENDS 529 ENDS 
48,000 YDS. 120,000 YDS. 
BEAMS BEAMS BEAMS 
PER CHEESE PER CHEESE PER CHEESE 





2.5 TIMES 
TYPE “C"-2 TYPE “C"-1 TYPE “C"’-1 


AS MUCH YARDAGE PER CHEESE sien Sal cetalieliges oni aed 





SLASHING TWISTING 


Assuming 1,200 yds. per Loom Beam 2.38 LB. 6.00 LB. 
CHEESE CHEESE 





28” BEAM 36” BEAM 40” BEAM 





48,000 120,000 
YDS. PER CHEESE YDS. PER CHEESE 





20 Loom Beams 33 Loom Beams 39 Loom Beams 


Per Set Per Set Per Set 
2.5 TIMES 


Average Slasher Creelings per 120-hr. Week AS MANY BOBBINS CAN BE TWISTED 
5.68 3.67 3.16 PER CREELING 





Note: 24s Yarn Assumed in All Comparisons 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS e SUPER-SPEED WARPERS e WARP TYING MACHINES e WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. GREENVILLE, S. C., U.S.A. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND MUNICH, GERMANY 
INDIA MEXICO BRAZIL JAPAN PAKISTAN PAKISTAN 
Quimanil S.A. Anilinas Do-Yei Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha Associated Agencies (M’cr.) Ltd Associated Agencies (M'cr.) Ltd 
lica 45-913 e Representacoes No. 7 Awajimchi Piccadilly House 27 Kothari Building 
Apartac 348 Rua Glicerio 537/547 1-Chome Higashi-kt 11 Piccadilly Napier Road . 
Mexico D.F., Mexico Caixa 5658 e 3431 Osaka, Japan Manchester 1, England Karachi 2, Pakistan 
Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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Publisher's Viewpoint 


Progress in the Move toward Standards 


The movement toward ihe adoption of minimum performance standards for 
fabrics made from man-made fibers or yarns received additional impetus last month 
when the Textile Distribui-rs Institute released a set of standards prepared by its 
membership. Applicable to all fabrics containing man-made fibers, the standards 
provide tests and specifications for laundering, washability, shrinkage, color-fast- 
ness, flammability and other types of performance. End-uses covered by the new 
standards include all major types of apparel and home furnishing fabrics. 

In offering these standards, the Textile Distributors Institute believes that they 
will provide a much needed simplification of fabric labeling and performance identi- 
fication which will lead to a marked improvement in consumer satisfaction with 
man-made fabrics. 

Now that the standards are available, many persons engaged in making and 
selling fabrics and garments will ask: “What next? How can these standards be put 
to use?” According to TDI president, Walter Ross, a fabric certification program 
based on these standards is now being developed and will be followed by educa- 
tional and promotional programs. 

This is all helpful. As Mr. Ross says, “These educational and promotional pro- 
grams will inform the retailer and most of all the consumer about the standards 


and certification of fabrics, and . . . will create a demand for garments bearing the 
fabric certification and will encourage textile distributors to meet these minimum 
standards.” 


Meanwhile, the American Standards Association is working to develop standards 
for all fabrics, both those made with natural and man-made fibers. This effort, which 
is handled by ASA’s Committee L 25 is sponsored by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. The Textile Distributors Institute hopes that ASA will adopt the TDI 
standards as an American Standard. 

If the TDI standards could thus be adopted by ASA, in whole or in part, or in- 
corporated in its forthcoming Standard L 25, such a development would certainly 
be helpful. It would be better for the textile industry; better for retailers, and, more 
importantly, better for consumers if, instead of a multiplicity of standards for fabric 
performance, there is one standard. And since the American Standards Association 
is an impartial and widely experienced sponsor of standards, whose work has general 
acceptance, it would, indeed, be good if performance standards for the textile indus- 
try received ASA’s support. 

Meanwhile, the Textile Distributors Institute is to be commended for its arduous 
work in writing its new standards. It is equally to be commended for its willingness 
to see these standards accepted as one of the building blocks for a broader set of 
standards being developed by the American Standards Association. 

Let us hope that from TDI’s praiseworthy effort will emerge a standard for 
fabrics made from man-made and natural fibers, a standard that will receive uni- 
versal support from all segments of the textile industry and from retailers, too. 


ah 
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in textile marketing 


By Robert C. Shook 


Textile Economist 


Better Styling and How to Get It—The importance of styling in fabrics for the apparel 
markets is taken for granted. But perhaps the fact that styling is thus “taken for granted” is 
one reason why the textile industry as a whole has lagged in competition with auto and appli- 
ance producers, and why some of the man-made fiber fabrics have lagged in comparison with 
cotton, silk and wool. In any case, it will do no harm for the industry to stop a moment, at 
this off season of the year, and do a little thinking: 

a) What, actually, does fabric styling mean? 

b) How badly does the consumer want good styling? 

c) If the demand for superior styling is growing as strongly as this writer believes, what 
does this imply for fabric distribution, and for the competitive position of different types 
of processors? 


What Fabric Styling 1s—Good styling involves more than a little color, or a little texture 
in the fabric. It involves every element of fabric construction and finishing. In fact, it involves 
even more than is in the fabric itself. It involves what is in the mind of the consumer at the 
moment she appraises the finished product in which the fabric is used. Styling, in short, 
involves not only the dye pot, but the psychology of the consumer. 

As a definition of fabric styling, which does justice to the importance both of the stylist 
and of the consumer, we suggest the following: 

Good fabric styling consists of those elements of fabric construction and finish which make 
the fabric universally appealing to the consumer, in the end product in which it is used, at the 
time the consumer sees it in the store. 

And don’t forget, in one end use the consumer may want a specific fabric because her 
neighbor has it, and in another end use she may not want it for the same reason. 


Consumers Like Good Styling—There should be no doubt that the consumer demands 

good styling, as defined above. Consider: 

The styling, and sales trend, in autos and appliances. 

The rapid increase in sales of bed sheets (remember when sheets were staples?) that have 

stripes, or all-over prints, or scalloped edges. 

Premiums of 20¢ retail for dish towels (another old staple) that are as pretty as the new 

kitchens. 

Sales increases last year of 40 to 50 percent in tufted bathroom sets, and similar gains in 

higher-priced and colorful bath towels. 

And finally, the unfortunate experience of noncellulosic fibers whenever they rely on per- 

formance alone, without regard to styling. 


What Textile Management Can Do—The implication that the industry should do a 
better job of styling is so obvious that it is hardly worth mentioning, except for one point: 
fabric styling is not necessarily a one-man job. 

What we mean by this is that a fabric stylist may be technically and artistically proficient. 
But unless he understands the public, and can keep a step ahead of it, he will not be very 
successful. It is up to management to think of fabric styling in terms of the consumer, and 
in terms of a styling and merchandising team rather than a one-man operation. 

There are also important long range implications, for fabric distribution and for the com- 
petitive position of processors at different levels. We raise a few questions, which will be 
answered automatically in due time, but which textile managements should be trying to 
answer right now: 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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Personality 


By Jerome Campbell 


Editor, MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE 


W aes MODERN TEXTILES MAGAZINE’S editor was in 
the vast cytting room of Jonathan Logan’s plant get- 
ting material for this story, one of the markers, work- 
ing at a block-long cutting table, called him over. 
“What I’m doing here,” he volunteered eagerly, ‘is 
a very important step in the manufacture of dresses. 
You ought to know about it if you’re writing some- 
thing about this industry.” 

Then he explained how he took the original pat- 
terns and laid them out on paper to make multiple 
copies. In the course of a rambling conversation that 
followed, this old-time member of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union was asked how busi- 
ness was. 

“In this shop,” he said, “business is always good. 
There are no slow seasons, no shutdowns. I work 50 
weeks a year with two hours of overtime every day, 
and I work on Saturdays, too”’. 

What was the explanation, he was asked, for this 
unvarying fulltime activity in a trade noted for its 
rush seasons and its slow seasons, its periods of 
feverish activity and its shutdowns? The veteran gar- 
ment worker explained it this way: “This fellow, 
Dave Schwartz, who is the head of this company, is 
a smart one.” He pointed to the long ribbons of fabric 
being methodically laid out on nearby cutting tables. 
“Schwartz knows how to get business. All these new 
fabrics that come out, he gets hold of them and makes 
dresses of them while they’re still new.” 

While by no means a complete explanation of the 
merchandising skill and unfathomable dress trade 
know-how by which David Schwartz has built the 
largest dress manufacturing business in the world, 
the veteran garment worker’s appraisal sheds light 
on one of the big reasons for the success of Jonathan 
Logan. It is Schwartz’s ability to give women not 
only the newest and most wanted fabrics, but to cut 
these fabrics into dresses that make their wearers 
feel smart and distinguished for very reasonable out- 
lays of money. 

Last year, Schwartz’s Jonathan Logan had gross 
sales in the neighborhood of $36 million, putting this 
dress manufacturing outfit well into the category of 
big business, and making it a colossus in the fashion 
industry where most firms sell less than $1 million 
worth of finished items a year. 

In the textile business it is commonplace to observe 
that except for yard goods sold to home sewers, con- 
sumers do not buy fabrics: they buy apparel. Thus 
before anybody can hope to make money manufac- 
turing fabrics, there has to be somebody willing to 
cut and sew these fabrics into garments and then 
induce retailers to stock the garments for sale to con- 
sumers. A man who has built a dress manufacturing 
business that sells $36 million of fashion apparel a 
year is consequently of great importance to the fiber- 
and-fabrics industry. Last year, Schwartz says, his 
company and its affiliates bought fabrics costing mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The man who has built this new kind of dress busi- 
ness came to Seventh Avenue 38 years ago with noth- 
ing but his inborn ability sparked by a tremendous 
drive to succeed and a rare capacity for work. A 
strictly New York boy, the son of European immi- 
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Dave Schwartz's success in building 
Jonathan Logan proves that the right 
man can run a fashion house on sound 
lines and make it the biggest dress 
manufacturing business on Seventh Ave. 


David Schwartz and his chief designer, Jeanne Carr, study some 
fashion sketches and fabrics at one of the weekly Jonathan Logan 
staff meetings 











An important step in the mass production of correctly fitting dresses 

at Jonathan Logan’s North Bergen, N.J., plant. Using the master pat- 

tern prepared from the original dress created by the designer, this 

worker, called a “marker,” lays out the pattern on paper. His aim is 

to arrange the pieces so as to get the maximum yield of usable mate- 

rial from the fabric. The pattern he will thus “mark” will be used by 
the cutters who cut the fabric used for the dress. 


Multiple layers of fabric are piled ¢ on the cutting table by the carriage 
which moves back and forth unwinding the cloth from the piece. This 
step is in preparation for multiple cutting shown below. 
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Using an electric knife, a cutter deftly slices through the layers of 
fabric, cutting out the various sections of a dress. Later in a sewing 
plant, the pieces will be sewed together to make the finished garment 
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grants, he left high school at 16 to help support his 
family. As an errand boy and shipping clerk in the 
garment district, he soon learned one basic fact about 
the fast-changing and highly speculative dress trade: 
if you want to make money you have to cut loose 
from a salaried job and get into business for yourself. 


Thus when young Schwartz made the acquaintance 
of another young fellow who knew something about 
dress manufacturing, the two decided to start their 
own business. From that time on, Schwartz has par- 
ticipated in many ventures in dress manufacturing, 
some more successful than others, but all bringing 
him a gradually enlarging knowledge of how dresses 
are Mass produced. 

In 1938, he decided to put all his skill and seasoned 
knowledge into a dress business which would be run 
the way he thought a dress business should be run. 
The result was Jonathan Logan, Inc., a firm special- 
izing in high quality, smartly styled dresses in the 
middle price ranges. It was Schwartz’s plan that 
Logan dresses should be designed to be true junior 
sizes. Fashions and fit were shaped accordingly. 

From the beginning, the keynote of Jonathan Logan 
fashion selection has been smartness combined with 
good taste. The idea has been to make dresses that 
will give women the self-confidence that comes with 
knowing their dresses are attractive, and fashionable 
without being odd or extreme. Along with style, 
Schwartz has taken great pains to see that Logan 
dresses fit well. This has meant careful designing, and 
skillful transference of designs into the making of 
the multiple patterns needed for mass production of 
dresses; painstaking cutting of goods, and sewing of 
garments. 

Just as important as a good product in the Schwartz 
way of doing business has been the merchandising 
effort to sell the product. This has been based on 
national advertising in women’s magazines plus a 
new publicity program until virtually every woman 
in the country has been made aware that Jonathan 
Logan dresses are smart, well-made dresses that bring 
a sense of social prestige to the wearers. Last year, 
the company spent $500,000 on advertising; expendi- 
tures this year will be at least that much. Along with 
ads in the leading women’s magazines, Jonathan 
Logan puts on style shows in important department 
stores throughout the country. 

How this policy of making good dresses and adver- 
tising them widely has succeeded is demonstrated by 
the following letter that reached Schwartz not long 
ago. It came from a housewife in a small city in 
northern New York. Here is what she wrote: “I would 
like to take this opportunity to compliment you on 
your wonderful line of women’s clothing. I have been 
wearing Jonathan Logan’s for the past ten years. 
During that time I have had four children. Believe 
me, babies are an expensive proposition and they 
don’t often leave room for my clothes budget. My 
husband likes me to dress well and we both like that 
smooth look all your dresses have. The best part is 
they are within our very moderate price range and 
I for one am very grateful. I’ve honestly received 
many compliments on my appearance whenever I 
have worn a Jonathan Logan. There is just something 
about the way they fit, and your fabrics are so lovely.” 

In this letter is heard the authentic voice of the 
kind of customers Schwartz has aimed his whole 
business effort at pleasing. She wants to look well, 
but she doesn’t have too much money to spend on 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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EASTMAN’S NEW 


A NEW TEXTILE MATERIAL described as a “modified 
acrylic fiber” was introduced last month by Eastman 
Chemical Products, Inc., a subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co. Tradenamed ‘Verel’’ (pronounced with 
the accent on the last syllable), the fiber is said by 
the company to be a “special purpose fiber’ with 
many properties that will make it useful in blends 
with wool and cotton, in pile fabrics, knitwear and 
industrial cloths. Other end uses are under study. 

Pilot plant quantities of Verel are immediately 
available for further market evaluation. Commercial 
production will begin in October, according to present 
plans. Initially, the fiber is offered in 2, 3, 5 and 8 
denier per filament at a cost of $1.10 per pound f.o.b. 
Kingsport, Tenn., with transportation charges allowed 
or prepaid to destinations in the U. S. east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Verel is not yet available as filament 
yarn. 

Among the properties claimed for Verel are fire re- 
sistance surpassed only by asbestos and glass; con- 
trolled heat shrinkage enabling almost any degree of 
bulk to be achieved in yarns; marked whiteness; un- 
usually soft hand due in part to a high moisture 
regain said to be approximately double that of any 
other acrylic fiber on the market. 

Other properties attributed to Verel by Eastman 
are exceptional resistance to chemicals including a 
wide range of acids and alkalies; good abrasion re- 
sistance, excellent elongation, and non-allergenic 
properties. The new fiber can be processed without 
difficulty on conventional textile equipment, Eastman 
states, and yields yarns of excellent strength and 
character. 

Verel can be dyed in raw stock, skein or piece goods 
using conventional dyeing equipment and dyestuffs 
presently on the market. Best light fastness is ob- 
tained on Verel with premetallized dyes. Such dyes, 
Eastman says, produce results superior to those ob- 
tained on any other acrylic or acrylic-type fiber with 
any form of dye regardless of costs. 

Evaluation studies made by Eastman show that the 
hand of Verel actually improves with laundering. 
This and its other qualities and properties make Verel 
a versatile fiber for blending purposes, Eastman 


Verel’s Physical Properties 
2.5-2.8 G/D 
33 - 35% 

88% at 4% E 
55% at JOM E 
Specific Gravity 1.37 

Moisture Regain 3.5-4.0% 
Wrinkle Recovery Good 

Crease Retention Good 

Max. Ironing Temp. 300° F. 


Tenacity 
Elongation 
Elastic Recovery 
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FIBER 


Verel is said to be a “modified 
acrylic’ with many good properties 
making it especially suitable for 


blends, pile fabrics and knitwear 


states. Knitwear blends of cotton and Verel have a 
soft texture with excellent dimensional stability 
though repeated launderings of such items as T-shirts, 
underwear and sleepers. Its controlled shrinkage fac- 
tor and soft hand indicate the use of Verel to an im- 
portant degree in sweaters and knitted outerwear, 
either 100° or in blends, according to its manufac- 
turer. 

Verel-and-wool blends in dress and sportswear 
fabrics are expected to attract trade interest owing to 
the desirable feel and texture which is apparent. 
Flannel-type men’s suiting fabrics of wool and Verel 
construction, and yet have a softer hand. Such blends 
are said to be stronger than all-wool fabrics of similar 
construction, and yet have a softer hand. Such blends 
also have good wrinkle recovery, good crease reten- 
tion and dimensional stability that is retained through 
dry cleaning and pressing. 

Other promising end uses for Verel at this time, 
according to Eastman, are men’s hose and pile fabrics 
having a fur-like appearance. The fiber’s soft hand is 
said to lend itself to use either in 100% form or in 
blends with other fibers for the face of pile fabrics 
while its controlled heat shrinkage makes it good for 
the backing yarn of such cloths. 

Eastman also expects Verel to gain acceptance in 
industrial fabrics because of its high resistance to 
acids and alkalies, its fire resistance and its controlled 
shrinkage and good dimensional stability. Among the 
more important industrial uses now foreseen are work 
clothing, filter fabrics, and paint roller covers. Verel 
was developed and will be produced by Eastman 
Chemical’s corporate associate, Tennessee Eastman Co. 

At a press conference in New York on March 13, 
Eastman vice president, R. L. Churchill said that dur- 
ing coming months, his company expected to employ 
a substantial portion of its pilot plant production of 
Verel “for limited commercial use’”’ with individual 
knitters and weavers. 

He also said that Eastman would support Verel with 
a strong promotional and selling campaign free from 
exaggerated claims. He explained that the entrance 
of Eastman into the acrylic-type fiber field was the 
result of a planned effort by the company to diversify 

(Continued on Page 80) 


Functional Properties Claimed for Verel 
Soft, kind Hand Higher moisture regain 
Ease of dyeing Press and shape 

retention 
Excellent flame Good wrinkle recovery 
resistance 
white color Low pilling tendency 
Excellent chemical Unaffected by moths 
resistance or mildew 


Controlled shrinkage—warmth without weight 





Auto seat belts offer 


new market 


STAFF PREPARED 


As THIS is being written, many positive things con- 
cerning automobile seat belts are happening in the 
auto industry, in medicine, in safety engineering and 
among the general public. In the textile industry, 
from which the seat belt webbings must come, some 
negative things are happening. The latter is unfor- 
tunate because automobile seat belts promise to be 
an exciting new long-term market for the manufac- 
turers of webbing—if public confidence in seat belts 
proves justified. 

Among the positive things happening are these: 

In Hollywood, Calif.. members of the Association 
of Safety Belt Manufacturers, comprising more than 
60 companies, have met to discuss proper specifica- 
tions for seat belts and to organize an effective pro- 
gram to promote their use. 


* 
Ke. & 


Latest model Mercury equipped with seat safety belts 


At the Cornell University Medical College, work 
is continuing on an automobile crash injury research 
project, sponsored by the U.S. Army and U.S. Public 
Health Service. Support also has come from Ford 
Motor Co. and Chrysler Corp. 

The American College of Surgeons has just com- 
pleted its first case study of the effect of seat belts 
in crashes and released the facts to the press. 

State Police Departments in Massachusetts, Indiana, 
Connecticut, Illinois and Maryland are equipping 
their highway patrol cars with seat belts, as are a 
number of private corporations which operate auto 
fleets. 
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for man-made fibers 


Better quality webbing is needed 
if textiles are to get full benefit 
of new auto safety belt market 


Many state legislatures are writing automotive 
safety equipment into their laws as a legal require- 
ment. 

The Society of Automotive Engineers, Inc., through 
its seat belt committee, is in the process of revising 
the SAE Recommended Practice for Motor Vehicle 
Seat Belt Assemblies. 

Editors of women’s service magazines are energet- 
ically promoting the idea that housewives should be 
prime movers in persuading family car owners to 
install good belts for protection of children and adults 
alike. 

The auto-purchasing public is demonstrating an 
amazing interest in seat belts. Ford reports that this 
equipment is ordered for fully 25% of all new Fords 
currently being sold. Chrysler has sold all the seat 
belts it could obtain. General Motors, and other car 
manufacturers also report growing interest in seat 
belts on the part of customers. 

On the negative side of the picture, two unpleasant 
facts stand out: 

Some webbing manufacturers are producing low 
quality webbings for a price—disregarding the dan- 
ger to those motorists who will purchase them from 
sources other than car manufacturers. 

Low-end auto supply chains are buying up surplus 
parachute webbings, converting them into something 
that looks like a seat belt, and making a killing by 
selling them for less than four dollars. 


Are Seat Belts Necessary? 

The questions arise—How essential are automobile 
seat belts, anyway? And, if seat belts are installed 
in cars, will people use them? These are good ques- 
tions. And currently available facts and statistics 
provide ready answers. Up to mid-December of last 
year, the Cornell group had made a study of 153 
fatal accidents, finding that 69% of those killed would 
have lived if they had been restrained by seat belts. 
Another 12° could have survived if seat belts had 
been used. Statistically, an auto accident occurs every 
15 seconds. 

In a recent report by A. E. Hotchner in This Week 
magazine, there was cited a study by the College of 
Surgeons of 75 accidents involving belt-equipped 
cars. Of the eight fatalities, four resulted from failure 
to use the seat belts; three involved the overturning 
of open-top cars; and the eighth occurred when the 
car fell 50 feet into a lake. In 25 collisions, there 
were only three cases of serious injury. In 42 crashes 
in which cars went off the road, many of them turn- 
ing over several times, there were no fatalities and 
only two cases of semi-serious injuries. Most injuries 
were slight. Cases were cited where cars rolled 400 
feet down an embankment without harm to their 
occupants. 

In the face of these statistics, can people be per- 

(Continued on Page 81) 
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with all-around fastness, too! 


NATIONAL CARBANTHRENE’ 
PRINTING BLACK BBD 


DOUBLE PASTE 


Now you can print deep blacks that resist rubbing and have a 
host of other desirable fastness properties, too. 


National Carbanthrene Printing Black BBD Double Paste produces jet QV 
black shades on cotton or rayon. These shades have very good fastness 

to rubbing, maximum light fastness and very-good-to-excellent fastness to 

wet processing. It is highly recommended for prints that must combine ex- 
ceptional resistance to light laundering and crocking. 


National Carbanthrene Printing Black BBD Double Paste is an anthraquinone 
vat with an exceptional combination of properties, as the ratings in our shade card 
(Bulletin #433) will confirm. So, for the next run that calls for a jet black that doesn’t 
crock”, try National Carbanthrene Printing Black BBD Double Paste! 


NATIONAL’ 


LIGHT FAST... WASH FAST... FOR THE-LIFE-OF-THE-FABRIC 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION “hy AS 
h 


40 Rector St. New York 6, N.Y. * Boston Providence Richmond Atlanta Chicago Portland, Ore. Cleveland 
Greensboro Charlotte Los Angeles Philadelphia Columbus, Ga. New Orleans San Francisco Chattanooga Toronto 
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new package 


cuts creeling costs 
up to 26%... 


improves quality 


CELANESE’ ACETATE YARN 
NOW AVAILABLE ON 6-LB. CONES 


Celanese has developed a new 6-lb. acetate yarn cone which offers weavers and knitters 


definite advantages in both cost and quality. These are: 


1. Reduction in labor costs in quilling, warping and knitting because of longer 
5 £ £ 5 
runs. Savings run up to 26% in warping, 15°,-20°% in backwinding and 


redrawing, 3.5% in quilling. 


Extremely low average knot count per pound of yarn (average of slightly 


over one knot per cone! ) 


Fewer knots in beams due both to less frequent transfer and to fewer breaks— 
particularly important in heavier deniers where large knots pick up dirt 


passing through tensions, drop wires, heddles, ete. 


4. More uniform tension throughout the cone as a result of the large supply 


package used in coning. 


For further information, write Celanese Corporation of America, Textile Division, 


Charlotte, North Carolina. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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blending and fabric 
PERFORMANCE 


With this introductory installment we offer a new 
series showing how blending can yield better fabrics 





By James F. Sayre“ 


W ic: THE ADVENT of the newer synthetic fibers, 
blends have been recognized as an increasingly im- 
portant segment of the textile economy. Rapid de- 
velopment of industry-wide interest in blending has 
accentuated the need for new technology. Recogniz- 
ing this, several years of applied research have been 
expended by the Du Pont Company to develop a 
scientific approach to blending through the applica- 
tion of sound engineering principles. Comprehensive 
studies have now been completed of the newer syn- 
thetics— Dacron polyester fiber, nylon, and Orlon 
acrylic fiber—blended with each other and with 
selected natural and man-made fibers— wool, rayon 
and acetate. 

The primary conclusions are: 

1. That the properties of synthetic, natural and 
man-made fibers are highly complementary in prop- 
erly engineered blends. 

2. The proper selection of blend proportions as 
well as blend components is prerequisite to the design 
of superior fabrics. 

Since the purpose of the work was to study the 
contributions of each fiber in the blend, all geometric 
factors were held constant. All fibers were 3 denier, 
and 2% inches in length. The yarns were spun to 
equal diameters rather than to equal yarn counts. 
Fabrics were 2 x 2 twills of approximately 8 ounces 
per square yard. The finishing operations included: 

(1) An open width crab at 205° F. 

(2) A beck scour for 30 minutes at 160° F. 

(3) A mock dyeing for three hours at 208°” F. 

(4) Tenter drying in the relaxed state. 

(5) Brushing and shearing for three passes on the 

face and back. 

(6) Semi-decating with alternating steam and 

vacuum, 


Test Methods 


Crease Recovery 

All crease recovery tests were made with a 
Monsanto Wrinkle Recovery Tester in accordance 
with ASTM test method D1295-53T. 

2. Bending Length and Flexural Rigidity 

Bending lengths were determined by the hang- 
ing heart test. Calculation of the bending length from 
the hanging heart loop is covered in equations by 
F. T. Pierce, Journal of the Textile Institute, 21, pp. 
T377 to T416 (1930). 

Flexural rigidity is derived from the bending length 
and the weight per unit area of the fabric. These 
properties are related in the following manner: 

G. = We 

where, 

G, is the flexural rigidity in mg. per cm. 
W is the weight of the fabric in mg./cm.* 
c is the bending length in cm. 


* Fabric Development—tTextile Fibers Department 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
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3. Liveliness 

Liveliness measurements were obtained by a 
special test method developed in Du Pont’s labora- 
tories. The salient features of the test are that a fabric 
sample is folded to an angle of 180° around a standard 
bar one-eighth inch in diameter. One end of the 
sample is then released, and in returning to its orig- 
inal unfolded position the released end of the sample 
interrupts a light beam which is focused on a photo- 
electric cell. An electric recorder connected to the 
apparatus provides a measurement of the elapsed 
time during which the beam of light is interrupted. 
The velocity of the fabric in returning to its unfolded 
position is then calculated from the data obtained by 
the recorder. 

4. Bulk 

Values reported for bulk represent the specific 
volume of the fabrics. Each bulk value, in cm.*/gm., 
was calculated from the weight per unit area of the 
fabric (gm./cm.*) and from the fabric thickness (cm.). 
Fabric thickness measurements were made in accord- 
ance with ASTM recommendations (ASTM Designa- 
tion: D 39-49). 


5. Resistivity 

Resistivity tests were made on an instrument 
developed in Du Pont laboratories. Experience has 
shown that the lower the resistivity (not used in the 
same sense as the term referring to specific resist- 
ance, i.e., ohms/cm.*), the less the likelihood that 
objectionable static will be found in wearing a gar- 
ment of the fabric. The electrical resistance of each 
sample, of specified dimensions, was measured be- 
tween fixed electrodes having a potential difference 
of 90 volts. Tests were made at a relative humidity 
of 25% and a temperature of approximately 70° F. 
All samples were scoured; rinsed well; dried, and 
permitted to condition at 25% R.H. before testing. 


6. Abrasion Resistance 
Tests for abrasion resistance were made with 
the Stoll Flex Abrader in accordance with ASTM test 
method D 1175-51T. 


7. Tongue-Tear Strength 
All tests were made in accordance with ASTM 
standards for determining tearing strength by the 
tongue method (ASTM Designation: D 39-49). 


8. One-Inch Grab Strength 
Fabric strength measurements were made in 
accordance with ASTM standards for determinations 
of breaking strength by the grab method (ASTM 
Designation: D 39-49). 
9. Hole-Melting Susceptibility 
This test for the determination of hole-melting 
susceptibilities of fabrics is another specialized test 
developed by Du Pont. This test is designed to 
measure the relative hole-melting susceptibilities of 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Jetspun® 
out in front with 


“* SEFPOWER DENIM 


e For the first time—Jet-Power Denim—a tough, 


durable denim as handsome as it is rugged. Jet- 
Power Denim is woven of high tenacity solution- 
dyed rayon yarn on a vat-dyed cotton warp—a 
combination of natural fiber with man made fiber, 
wedding the outstanding qualities of each into a 
new fabric, the first all new denim in over 100 


years, 


e Jet-Power Denim is just one of the many real- 
ized potentials for JETSPUN yarns—the yarns 
that offer all kinds of advantages to many appli- 
cations...fabrics for fashion, home furnishings, 
automobile seat covers, and now this exciting new 


Jet-Power Denim. 
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e Why not explore these potentials? Enka’s crea- 
tive and cooperative research specialists are always 
ready to work with you—to develop your ideas— 
to help you discover another new “first’’ with 
JETSPUN. This may be the answer you've been 


looking for... why not drop us a line? 


ii Nn ka 
CORPORATION 


206 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Sales Offices: 871 McCallie Avenue, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
428 Jefferson Standard Building, Greensboro, N. C. 

2001 Industrial Bank Building, Providence, R. |. 








fabrics coming into contact with glowing tobacco 
embers. A definite quantity of heat is applied to a 
given area of fabric by dropping hollow glass balls 
of a given weight and size upon the fabric. The ther- 
mal characteristics of glowing tobacco embers are 
closely simulated by these balls. The ball tempera- 
ture necessary to produce the first detectable fabric 
damage (initial damage temperature) and the tem- 
perature at which the ball will drop through the 
fabric (hole-melting temperature) are noted. Hole- 
melting temperatures must be below 600° C. to obtain 
test results, since above this temperature the glass 
balls melt. Initial damage (a scorch or molten spot) 
usually occurs at lower temperatures, however, and 
this measurement alone gives a good indication of the 
hole-melting susceptibility of the fabric tested. 


10. Flammability 

Determinations of the relative rates of burn- 
ing of these fabrics were made by a method based on 
the AATCC Standard Test Method 33-52. This test- 
ing procedure was modified in two respects, however, 
and both these modifications imposed test conditions 
more stringent than those specified in the standard 
test. Since none of the fabrics ignited in one second 
by the standardized flame, thereby meeting the mini- 
mum requirements of the AATCC test, the flame was 
held against the sample until ignition occurred. The 
second modification concerns the test specimen itself 
as it burns. Occasionally, in the testing of samples 
which form an ash, the ash does not crumble and 
drop away but remains in place to restrict the flow 
of air around the flame which tends to reduce the 
burning rate. The second modification consisted of 
punching a hole in the ash near the flame so as to 
allow a better circulation of air to the flame. Both 
modifications make the flammability test more severe 
than specified in the standard test. 

11. Press Retention 

Press retention is a test of a fabric’s ability to 
retain a pressed-in crease. This test is another spe- 
cialized test which has been devised by Du Pont. 
Each four by 10-inch fabric sample has two parallel 
creases pressed in it by means of a Hoffman Press 
The “sharpness” of the creases is measured both be- 
fore and after subjecting the samples to conditions 
tending to remove the creases. 

After pressing, the sample is first conditioned at 
65° R.H. and then placed on the horizontal platform 
of an instrument designed to indicate the extent of 
crease in the fabric. The fabric sample is extended 
lengthwise on the platform with the two creases up- 
ward, each crease forming a crest or ridge. The height 
of each crest is determined by the instrument and is 
taken as a measure of the initial crease present in the 
sample. The sample is then placed over a horizontal 
rod with a weight of approximately 47 grams sus- 
pended from each end of the fabric so as to pull the 
creases open. This tension remains on the fabrics for 
about 18 hours. Conditions under which the creases 
are pulled open may vary, but usual conditions are: 
(1) 65% R.H., 70° F., (2) 90% R.H., 76° F., and 
(3) after wetting the sample for one minute in dis- 
tilled water and then allowing the sample to hang 
under the circumstances described above in an atmos- 
phere of 65°) R.H. at 70° F. After being subjected 
to tension for the allotted time, the heights of the 
creases remaining in the sample are measured in the 
same manner as they were initially determined. The 
ratio of the remaining crease height to the original 
height, expressed as percent, is reported as the press 
retention of the sample. 
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12. Dimensional Stability 

Tests for dimensional stability to drycleaning 
were made on samples large enough to accommodate 
reference marks 50 cms. apart in both the warp and 
filling directions. These measurements were made on 
the fabrics after the sample had conditioned at 65“ 
R.H., 70°F. The samples were then given five con- 
secutive cleaning and pressings at a commercial dry- 
cleaning establishment. After conditioning under the 
same conditions previously used, the distances be- 
tween the reference marks were measured and the 
extent of shrinkage calculated. 

Fabric samples identical to those used in dryclean- 
ing tests were used in the determination of dimen- 
sional stability to laundering. Each sample was laun- 
dered in an automatic washer of the type used in the 
home. Total time required for a complete cycle of 
washing, rinsing, and centrifugal removal of the 
water was approximately one-half hour. Water tem- 
perature during washing was approximately 140°F. 
After being allowed to dry in the air at room tem- 
perature, each sample was pressed between washings 
on a home-type ironer with the temperature control 
set at 265°F. After five cycles of laundering and 
pressing, the samples were again conditioned at 65% 
R.H., 70°F., and measured to determine the extent of 
shrinkage. 


Blends of Dacron with Rayon 

Blends of Dacron polyester fiber with rayon are 
outst’ nding among the highly complementary com- 
binations. In the blend Dacron provides excellent 
dimensional stability, press retention, wrinkle re- 
covery, abrasion resistance and strength. Rayon, if 
properly blended with the Dacron, is not an adult- 
erant, but makes important contributions to the 
blend. Predominant among these are reduced static 
propensity, improved resistance to hole melting and 
a measure of protection from pilling. Excellent re- 
sults were obtained with a blend containing 70% 
Dacron and 30% rayon. Here both fibers contribute 
to a balance of properties that provide optimum per- 
formance. 

Wash-and-wear is a new concept in fabric and 
garment design gaining rapid popularity. Wash-and- 
wear garments can be worn, washed, hung up to drip 
dry and worn again and seldom need pressing. Dimen- 
sional stability to laundering, press retention and 
wrinkle resistance both in wear and when wet are 
the fabric properties most directly related to this 
wash-and-wear concept. In Figures 1 through 4, the 
effect of blend composition on these properties is 
described. 

Dimensional stability is a complex function of blend 
composition in which the influence of Dacron pre- 
dominates. Up to 30% rayon may be added to the 
blend with little or no loss in dimensional stability. 
However, if the rayon content exceeds 50%, the fabric 
becomes dimensionally unstable 

Press retention is apparently related directly to 
blend composition. Dacron polyester fiber is out- 
standing in press retention because it is hydrophobic 
and not affected by moisture. Rayon being hydro- 
philic absorbs moisture readily and has little ability 
to retain its press when wet or in damp weather. 
Thirty percent of rayon in the blend causes a propor- 
tionate loss in press retention but experience has 
shown that this loss is not sufficient to seriously 
penalize wash-and-wear characteristics. Excellent 
performance can be expected at the 70/30 blend level. 

The relationship between crease recovery and blend 
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composition is complex, but one in which Dacron 
predominates. As illustrated in Figures 3 and 4, 
blending up to 50% rayon with Dacron has little 
effect on the performance of the blend under normal 
atmospheric conditions (65% R.H., 70°F.). At ele- 
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Fig. 4 
vated humidities (90% R.H., 76°F.), the influence of 
the rayon is more evident, but even under these con- 
ditions, the hydrophobic nature of Dacron prevails. 
Outstanding performance may be expected with up 
to 30% rayon in the blend. 
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caprolan® 


NYLON HEAVY YARNS 
Allied Chemical’s new Caprolan heavy yarns are of particular 
interest to makers of: 
Heavy Duck «+ Industrial Slings + Fire Hose « Cords & Braids 
Upholstery Fabrics +» Webbings * Conveyor Belt Fabrics 
Rope & Twine * Tapes & Belts « . Carpets & Rugs 
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exclusively by Allied Chemical...Caprolan! 


Nylon Heavy Yarn 


A Completely New Class of Durable Textile Yarns 
Available in 2,100, 2,500, 5,000 and 15,000 Denier 





Mills report these advantages: 


APRIL, 1956 


1. cuts Plying Costs! 
Supplied in the total de- 
niers you need, Caprolan 
nylon heavy yarns are en- 
gineered to your specifi- 
cations without plies. No 
need to inventory costly 
finer deniers. Heavy yarns 
with nominal twist are 
supplied on knotless 10- 
pound parallel nonre- 
turnable tubes 





2. Cuts Heat-Setting Cycles! 
Another money-saving advantage 
of these heavy yarns is that heat- 
setting cycles can be materially 
shortened because of Caprolan’s 
workability with heat. 


3. Minimizes Dyeing Problems! 
Heavy nylon constructions are 
much easier to dye when Capro- 
lan heavy yarns are used. Allied’s 
new fiber has a remarkable af- 
finity for all classes of dyestuffs. 





Other Heavy Yarns Can Be Engineered to Your 
Specifications In a Range from 2,000 to 50,000 Denier! 


Now, from Allied Chemical—an important new tool 
for the textile industry—nylon heavy yarns engineered 
to your specifications! This completely new class of 
durable textile yarns eliminates need to ply multiple 
ends of finer deniers to achieve a higher total effect. 


Caprolan heavy yarns are versatile, too. Whether 
you make duck, webbings, carpet, upholstery 
or any other type of heavy nylon fabric these heavy 
yarns will find a place in your mill. They are espe- 
cially effective where toughness and high impact 
strength are important considerations. 


These nylon heavy yarns are made exclusively by 
Allied Chemical. In addition to all of the known 
qualities of nylon, Caprolan heavy yarns offer such 
plus values as affinity for all classes of dyestuffs, 
deep dyeing and uniform level shades. 


These new heavy yarns already are in commercial 
use in important mills and evaluation programs are 
under way in many others. If you would like more 
information, technical assistance, or would like to 
evaluate Caprolan heavy yarns in your own mill, 
write: 


Fiber Sales and Service 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


Branch Offices—Jerrerson STANDARD BUILDING, Greenssoro, N.C,, 200-204 S. Front St., 
Puicapecenia 6, Pa., 15 Westminster St., Provioence 3, R.1. 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY SINCE 1879 
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Abrasion resistance is probably the most important 
single factor in fabric durability. The curves in Figure 
5 show that it is essentially proportional to the blend 
composition, with commensurate losses resulting from 
the inclusion of rayon. The outstanding abrasion re- 
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sistance of Dacron affords superior durability (above 
that of 100% wool) in any Dacron/rayon blend con- 
taining more than 30 to 40% of Dacron. 

Tear strength measurements emphasize the impor- 
tance of proper selection of blend proportions. Well- 
known differences in stress-strain characteristics be- 
tween Dacron and rayon are responsible for the 
unusual trends shown in Figure 6. Small amounts 
of Dacron polyester fiber blended with rayon do not 
give any improvement in strength and may even 
weaken the fabric. Significant gains in strength re- 
quire approximately 50° of Dacron. Conversely, 
minor amounts of rayon cause little loss in strength 
when blended with Dacron. Rayon, therefore, may 
be included to the extent of 30 to 40% with only 
minor losses in tear strength. 
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Fig. 7 

Fabric tensile strength is given in Figure 7. The 
trends are strikingly similar to those shown for tear 
strength for similar reasons. The selection of blend 
levels should be guided accordingly and minor pro- 
portions of Dacron, below 50% should be avoided. 

Fabrics are sensitive in varying degrees to damage 
from tobacco embers and very lightweight fabric of 
100% Dacron can be prone to this type of damage. 
Heavier fabrics such as the eight-ounce per square 
yard twills discussed here are, of course, less sensi- 
tive. Rayon in the blend, even as a minor component, 
affords excellent protection. Figure 8 illustrates hole 
melting characteristics as a function of blend com- 
position. Thirty percent rayon improves the resist- 
ance to hole melting to a marked degree. 

Recent legislation on the flammability of apparel 
fabrics has stimulated interest in this aspect of fabric 
performance. Dacron used alone tends to be self 
extinguishing, and fabrics of 100% Dacron do not 
burn readily. The addition of cellulosics to the fabric 
(Figure 9) markedly increases its tendency to burn. 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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Stehedco 








REEDS 


Weave Quality Products 


Stehedce Quality Reeds are made with the skill of more than fifty years’ experience, 
precisely to your specifications, to suit your particular requirements. You get exactly 
what you want without delay because we carry the largest stock of finest finished dent 
wire, stainless steel and regular, at our five plants located in the heart of the textile areas. 
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Stehedco ULTRA Reeds of all stainless steel construction are 
exclusively a Stehedco innovation. They guarantee complete free- 
dom from rust plus a decided reduction in dent breakage. For 


es ph “4 2 super wear resistance try our fine quality hard chrome plated reeds. 
RSIS ) oe é When you buy Stehedco Quality Reeds you get better delivery 
ye ehe Co G C0. Z on any quantity, consistent with finest quality workmanship, 
» WEDDLE MF $ d because of our greater capacity, larger working force, and modern 
" STEEL PHILA: 32;PAe | Z facilities. You are always assured of complete satisfaction all 


RN SHUTTLE DIV. ¢ along the line. 


5. ©: 






erm » Other Plants and Offices: Granby, Quebec, Canada * Lawrence, Mass, 


Providence, R. |. © Greensboro, N. C. © Atlanta, Ga. 








Surface effects 


nylon 


By Graham M. Richardson 


Ever SINCE nylon was developed there has been a 
race to supply the fiber demand by building new pro- 
duction facilities. For this reason nylon yarn was 
usually purchased for a specific end use. However, 
now that the supply of nylon has caught up with the 
demand, it is possible to think in terms of storing an 
inventory of greige goods for finishing by a variety of 
techniques similar to those presently used for cotton. 
For instance, a converter could have a 70 denier dress 
taffeta which he might send to finishers, for one of 
the following: 

Scour and bleach white. 

Dye to a variety of shades. 

Print with color. 

Print surface effects. 

Print with color and surface effects. 

Embossed effects. 

Calendered effects. 

Special Finishes. 

a. Random wrinkles 

b. Random wrinkles 

9. Moiré. 

10. Others. 

In this area there seems to be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for finishers to diversify and strengthen their 
position in the synthetic field by selling the concept to 
the converters of making a variety of styles from a 
few well constructed fabrics. Certainly cotton has done 
well with print cloth. Such an approach can greatly 
improve the flow of synthetics through a finishing 
house by imparting style and thereby increasing the 


warp 
filling 


=-eytter andconsumer acceptance of the products. 


z 
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“S+Along the8é bro@d lines this report will deal specifi- 
cally with surface effects as follows: 
1. Phenol printing. 
2°. Hot roll embossing and calendering. 
3.” Special finishes. 


“ These subjects are discussed separately in the follow- 


‘ing categories. 


1. Surface Effects By Phenol Printing 

Most finishers are probably familiar with the pucker 
effects obtained by the use of yarns having differences 
in shrinkage, these yarns being woven in adjacent 
bands. Similar effects can be produced on nylon fabrics 
of proper weight and construction by printing tech- 
niques which most finishers are familiar with and 
some are presently practicing. 

These plissé effects have been used on 40 denier 
tricot fabrics, and 40, 50 and 70 denier taffeta fabrics 
and sheers. Many very attractive consumer products 
have been styled by this technique. A few are: bed 
spreads, lingerie, housecoats, blouses, dresses, chil- 
dren’s wear and upholstery. 


2. Hot Roll Embossing and Calendering 
A variety of shallow and deep effects can be ob- 
tained on nylon by taking advantage of the thermo- 
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You can finish your nylon gray 
goods in a variety of ways as 
market trends indicate. Here's 
how to achieve this versatility 


setting properties of the fiber to retain the various 
patterns imposed on the surface. Where desired, 
thermo-setting resins can also be used, but these are 
generally not necessary. Treatment may be carried 
out on scoured fabric or fabric in the greige. Subtle 
effects are sometimes embossed or calendered in the 
greige and then the fabric is subjected to wet finish- 
ing in order to remove some of its papery nature. This 
process is applicable to both tricot and broad woven 
fabrics. 

Shallow effects may be applied to the entire surface 
of a fabric or in selected areas to produce moiré, 
lustrous fine line patterns and crepes. Figured designs 
obtained in this manner are somewhat similar to pat- 
terns obtained by complicated weaving techniques 
such as those produced on jacquard or dobby looms. 

Three dimensional patterns may be imparted to 
nylon fabrics by the process of deep embossing. For 
the optimum illusion of depth in fabric, deep small 
patterns are suggested, since their durability has been 
proved to be superior to fabric embossed with larger 
patterns. Geometric, floral, plissé or seersucker and 
figure designs may be produced either without color 
or with tip or inlay color prints. 

A variety of surface lusters ranging from high gloss 
to low luster may be obtained by hot calendering 
nylon fabrics. Likewise a range of hand from thin 
papery to leathery can be produced. 

In addition to embossing, moiré can also be ob- 
tained by calendering and schreinering. Three methods 
of operation as follows are used: 

1. Feed two ends into the calender simultaneously. 

2. Subject the fabric to two successive passes 

through a fine cut or; 
Use a knurled roll leading to the calender pro- 
ducing differential warp tensions. 

Calendered and shallow embossed patterns are gen- 
erally more durable to washing than deep patterns. 

Both calender and embossed patterns may be ap- 
plied to either greige or scoured goods but not heat- 
set fabric. Moisture appears to play an important part 
in these operations, but complete definition has not 
yet been obtained. Indications are that the presence 
of moisture affects both the handle and durability of 
the pattern. 

Moisture probably serves as a heat transfer medium 
and in addition lowers the modulus of the nylon 
through its swelling action. Temperatures in the range 
of 400° to 425°F. at normal speeds and pressures are 
suggested for best results. In cases where tempera- 
tures in this range cannot be obtained it is suggested 
that the pattern be cut and then subjected to relaxed 
heat-setting by conventional methods (generally 10 
to 20 seconds at 425°F. serves as a starting point for 
most fabrics and varies with construction, fabric 
weight and method of heating). 

(Continued on Page 48) 
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New Resin and Softener 
Offered to the Trade 


by LEWIS C. GREENE 


Sales, Greenville, S. C. 


Following on the heels of STANSET D 40 
and STANSET S 100, Standard is proud 
to announce the addition of a new, 
unique resin to the STANSET family 
and the development of STANTONE, a 
new and improved softener. 

The new resin, STANSET Z-98, is par- 
ticularly applicable to cotton fabrics 
and, when used with CATALYsT AH, 
gives above average crush and physi- 
cal properties. The other outstanding 
properties of STANSET Z-98 are: 


e Low Chlorine retention over a wide 
range of curing conditions. 
When subjected to repeated chlo- 
rine washes or alkaline washes, no 
noticeable hydrolysis is observed. 
Non-yellowing with hot chlorine 
solutions. 
Excellent reflectance after a mild 
perborate wash. 


STANTONE is the culmination of exten- 
sive work to develop a softener to meet 
a variety of finishing operations. It is 
a substantive softener and anti-static 
agent in the form of a white paste that 
dissolves easily in hot water to form a 
hazy, opalescent solution having a pH 
of 6.5. It is stable under alkaline, acid 
and neutral conditions and is unaf- 
fected by hard water. 

Because of its amphoteric charac- 
ter, STANTONE is compatible with most 
textile auxiliaries, such as finishes, 
dye assistants, etc. It has a minimum 
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‘Standard Offers Technical Know-How 
to Complement Its Line of Products 


The extensive and continuing development work conducted in our 
laboratories has over the past years resulted in an ever expanding 
line of improved products for the textile industry. The new resin 
and new softener discussed in an adjoining column by our Southern 
Representative, Mr. Lewis C. Greene, are cases in point. 





In addition to the development of new 
textile chemicals, however, much of 
our research is devoted to the im- 
provement of older, proved and ac- 
cepted products so as to give Standard 
a full line of superior dyeing and fin- 
ishing materials. 





Bluing Migration Prevented 


In starching an occasional lot into a 
box, many finishers often are troubled 
by migration of bluing and salts left in 
the goods from the bleach. STANTEX® 
101 is a softener that will not only 
perform its primary function but will 
also prevent this migration. 

STANRAY 217 is recognized as a su- 
perior all-round softener for napping, 
starching and filling. It is preferred 
by many finishers because it does not 
yellow and has no odor. 

For that softest feel on your high 
grade shirtings, STANDAPOL® 16 is 
highly recommended. It has all the 
non qualities that are a must, together 
with good sewing and ironing. 





effect on light fastness and shade of 
dyed fabrics and does not discolor 
white fabrics. 

STANTONE has proved very effec- 
tive as a softener and anti-static agent 
on cotton, wool, rayon, acetate and 
nylon. Application can be made in the 
rinse after dyeing or by padding in the 
finishing operation. It can be used as a 
softener in resin baths or as a top 
softener after resin treatments. 





For cotton and synthetic dyeing and 
finishing of piece goods, we have a 
product for every operation :— boil-off 
and bleach assistants, mercerizing 
penetrants, dispersants, level dyeing 
aids, detergents and strippers. For the 
finishing department, we have sulfo- 
nated oils, non-ionic softeners, wet- 
ting and rewetting agents and san- 
forizing oils. We feel our resins are 
of the highest quality for cotton and 
synthetic fabrics. 

Special formula products for your 
individual needs can be manufactured 
by chemists and production men who 
know and understand the technical 
applications in your mills. We offer 
technical service by men who, through 
years of valuable on-the-job experi- 
ence, have the know-how to solve 
your mill problems. 

We would more than welcome a 
chance to prove these claims about our 
products and staff. Why don’t you give 
us a call? 


Tips for the Dyer 


If you are having neppy dyeings on 
your work clothing, RETARDINE® will 
eliminate the condition and give you 
the smooth look you have been seeking. 
Another sure bet for dispersing your 
dyestuffs and getting the penetration 
is STANTEX PENETRATOR 111. When it 
comes to dissolving and dispersing 
naphthol color salts and bases, STAN- 
TEX NR-2 is highly recommended ... it 
also makes them penetrate into the 
fibre when coupling. For tub and beck 
dyeing, we highly recommend Pyro- 
TEX 121. 
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Surface Effects 


(Continued from Page 46) 
3. Specialty Effects (Experimental) 

There appears to be an endless number of surface 
effects that can be produced on nylon taking advan- 
tage of the thermosetting properties of the fiber and 
using resins where helpful to impart special hand 
characteristics. Some that are being done on a limited 
scale are: 

1. Longitudinal random wrinkles. 

2. Filling-wise wrinkles obtained by passing fabric 

in open width through fulling type machines. 


Longitudinal Random Wrinkles 

Taffeta fabric is boiled off and dyed on the jig by 
conventional means using acid colors. Fabric weight 
is selected in keeping with the desired consumer end 
product. For example a 30 denier sheer might be used 
for a blouse fabric and heavier 70 denier plied con- 
struction could be used for raincoats. 

The dyed fabric is placed on a mangle and run in 
rope form from a boiling water bath. Approximately 
one hour is required to impart a wrinkle pattern. The 
fabric is then dried and heat-set on a tenter frame. 
In a typical case a fabric was 54” off the loom, 48” 
after jig dyeing, 34” off the mangle and was heat-set 
at 44”. The degree of crenulations may be regulated 
to a considerable degree by the extent of condensa- 


New Records Set by Rayon 


The current year may turn out to be as satisfactory 
for rayon yarn producers as 1955 in the opinion of 
Benjamin Wood, executive director of the American 
Rayon Institute. Mr. Wood pointed out that produc- 
tion of the rayon industry in 1955 was 972,800,000 
pounds, 9.8% more than the previous record year of 
1953 and 15.6% more than 1954. 





(Annual production in millions of pounds) 
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In 1955, rayon tire cord, Mr. Wood said, accounted 
for more than 40% of all rayon consumed. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that rayon tire cord demand in 
1956 would hold within 10% of last year’s figure de- 
spite a decline in auto output. Tire manufacturers, he 
explained, expect replacement orders to take up the 
slack. 

The annual budget of the American Rayon Insti- 
tute, a promotional organization maintained by the 
yarn producers, has been increased to $2,000,000 Mr. 
Wood reported. The Institute, which was organized 
on Oct. 1, 1953, had a budget of $750,000 for its first 
year. 

Discussing the tire cord market for rayon, Mr. 
Wood said that for the past ten years the strength of 
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tion in rope form and also by the width selected for 
heat-setting. 


Effects From Fulling Type Machines 

More orderly wrinkles can be made in the filling 
direction by feeding fabrics into a fulling type ma- 
chine in open width for a single pass. By supplying 
the proper moisture content, a temporary configura- 
tion is obtained which is then heat-set to impart 
durability. 


General 

Many of the techniques described above are prob- 
ably applicable to fabrics made of Dacron polyester 
fiber and Orlon acrylic fiber and their blends. 

Research is continuing to obtain all of the con- 
ceivable surface effects to improve the latitude in 
which the dyer and finisher can produce desirable 
effects. 

Once these techniques are firmly established as a 
part of many finishing houses, then the converter will 
feel free to stock greige goods and have them finished 
as he desires, thus enjoying great freedom of inven- 
tory. There will be less tendency to convert on a 
specific job basis and more on a.continuity basis, 
thereby adding stability to the demand for the com- 
mission finisher’s services in the finishing of nylon. 


Based on a paper read at the dyeing and finishing technical con- 
ference of the Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del., March, 1956. 
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rayon tire cord has been increased by 33 1/3%. A new 
tire cord, he reported, now undergoing final tests will 
be 15% stronger than cord now in general use. Along 
with tire cord, new markets for high tenacity rayon 
are growing in importance, Mr. Wood pointed out. 
About 30,000,000 pounds of high tenacity rayon went 
into belting, industrial hose and other industrial prod- 
ucts last year. 






Orlon-Nylon Fleece 

A new Orlon acrylic fiber and nylon knitted fleece 
fabric called ‘“Kittibeau” has been introduced by 
Beaunit Mills. Beaunit says that the new fabric is par- 
ticularly suited for dresses, loungewear and infants’ 
garments. Use in sportswear in combination with 
other fabrics is also envisaged. 

Advantages of “Kittibeau’”’, according to Beaunit 
are washability without need for ironing, and a soft, 
fluffy appearance after repeated launderings. The 
fabric is shrinkage-controlled, and is available in a 
full pastel color range as well as dyed-to-order 
shades. The fabric is said to have a bulky appearance 
with a light, airy hand. This property is expected to 
place it in a strongly competitive position to wools for 
cold-weather garments. 
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1. Irgalan Brown 7RL 
Irgalan Orange RL 
Irgalan Yellow GL 


2. Irgalan Grey BL 
Irgalan Yellow GL , 1 
Irgalan Brown 2RL PERSIAN 
MELON 


BURNISHED 
SPICE 


3. Irgalan Yellow GL 
Irgalan Orange RL 


4. Irgalan Brown 3BL 
Irgalan Yellow GL 
Irgalan Grey BL 


4. 
SANDBARK 


SANTOS 
COFFEE 


10. 
CORAL 
CAPUCINE 


5. Irgalan Brown 26L 
TITIAN TILE 


Irgalan Yellow GL 


Fall Fashion Shades 


.. With 


IRGALANS 


6. Irgalan Brown 2GL 
Irgalan Yellow GL 
Irgalan Grey BL 4 
SWEET BUTTER 


GOLDEN 
CARAMEL 


7. Irgalan Brilliant 
Green 3GL 
Irgalan Yellow GL 
Irgalan Orange RL 


8. Irgalan Grey BL 6 8 


BLOND OAK 


GLACE” 
WALNUT 


PLATINUM 
GREY 


STEEL GLINT 


Irgalan Rubine RL 


9. Irgalan Yellow 2RL 
Irgalan Grey BL 


10. Watch for early 
announcement-or, 
dial Geigy today! 


You'll get no wrong numbers if you use 
Irgalan dyestuffs for your fall fashion 
shades on wool or nylon. Formulations per- 
form consistently from laboratory to dye- 
house and from batch to batch... draw true 
to shade from the initial strike. The combi- 
nations listed here will hold remarkably 


well under any light, but a red break under 
artificial light can be readily obtained by 
the use of Irgalan Dark Brown 5R. 

We'll be glad to suggest formulations to 
give your fall shades the unexcelled fastness 
and revolutionary processing advantages of 
the Irgalans. 


“Irgalan” is a Geigy registered trademark. 


GEIGY DYESTUFFS 


DIVISION OF GEIGY CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


dyestuff makers since 1859 





89-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW ENGLAND: NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. * CHARLOTTE, N. C. * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND, ORE. « TORONTO « IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., Manchester 








How to piece dye 
wool-Vicara blends 


W oor AND VICARA will dye with the same dyestuffs. 
But the temperature at which the dye begins to ab- 
sorb into the fibers and the rate at which the dye 
absorbs at the boil are both different. Wool will start 
picking up dyes at a lower temperature than Vicara 
and at or near the boiling point will pick up dyes 
faster than Vicara. 

When dyeing unions, it is sometimes found that 
when good unions are obtained in the laboratory at 
the boil, practical piece dyeings do not give as good 
results. Pieces sometimes finish with a “skittery”’ ap- 
pearance of a poor union. To overcome this difficulty, 
we have resorted to some simple mechanical changes 
in dyeing, all of which tend to give a higher tempera- 
ture in the kettle. 

Many mills weave their pieces 75 or more yards 
long. With normal reel speeds (60 yards per minute) 
the pieces tend to cool slightly in the back and on the 
bottom of stainless steel kettles. To decrease this 
effect, the reel should be speeded in the kettle to 80 
yards per minute. 

Also, it has been found good practice to speed up 
the time of bringing the kettle to a boil to cut down 
the pick-up of dye on the wool up to 200°F. at which 
temperature the Vicara will also pick up the dye. 
This time has been cut from 1% hours to as little as 
34 hours. 


A third change found advisable is to remove the 
top one-third of the baffle in the front of the kettle 
so that the boiling solution can move readily and cir- 
culate to the back of the machine. In one case this 
increased the temperature of the liquor in the back of 
the kettle from 192° to 204°F. In one instance where 
it was impossible to remove part of the baffle, there 
was inserted in the boiling section in front of the 
baffle a lightning mixer to increase the circulation 
through the holes in the baffle. 

Also, cases have been found where the tendency has 
been to run a short bath. It is better to use a long 
bath in the kettle to give less tendency to cool at the 
metal surfaces of the kettle bottom and to give in- 
creased agitation. 

In one case where pieces 80 yards long were en- 
countered, it was found advisable to cut them into 
two 40 yard pieces so that they turned over more fre- 
quently and gave good, even, penetrated dyeing 
where previously they had been decidedly “blotchy” 
or streaky. 

Whichever of these expedients resorted to depends 
on the equipment found in a mill and the troubles 
being experienced. However, all of them seem to help 
give better dyeings. 

Where the increased reel speed and increased dye- 
ing temperature results in over-working the goods, 
this over-working usually can be balanced by less 
working in wet-finishing, particularly in fulling. 

All of these changes have been tried practically, 
either alone or in combination and have eliminated 
many dyeing problems which at first appeared to be 
quite serious. These suggested changes are based on 
practical experience rather than scientific investiga- 
tion and should, under no circumstances, be assumed 
to be necessary in all cases. Those that are practical 
can be applied at the discretion of the dyer in the 
light of his experience and his particular mill 
conditions. 





Perkin Centennial Will Stress 
Contribution of Synthetic Dyes 


“A more colorful world” will be the theme of the 
Perkin Centennial, celebrating the discovery of the 
first synthetic dye, mauve. The Centennial will be 
sponsored by the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists during the week of September 
rt 1956 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
city. 

Three rooms at the Waldorf-Astoria will be devoted 
to educational exhibits—one room to synthetic dyes 
and coloring materials, telling the story of develop- 
ments stemming from Perkin’s discovery, another to 
textile fibers with the whole range of present day 
colors and fabrics for every requirement. A third 
room will be devoted to those materials that are used 
to assist in dyeing and to secure greater fastness and 
serviceability. Color-fastness testing equipment and 
methods developed for the benefit of the consumer 
and the industry by the American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists will be a special feature 
of the exhibit. 
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In the first room will be a framed setting of William 
Henry Perkin, who by accident discovered mauve in 
an attempt to synthesize quinine. Instead of quinine, 
Perkin obtained some violet crystals, which later led 
to the discovery of the first synthetic dye, known his- 
torically as Perkin‘s mauve. 

Perkin’s success encouraged others to do further re- 
search in the field of synthetic color. Many thousands 
of coal-tar dyes were found that outrivalled nature’s 
own colors in brilliance, ending man’s dependence on 
natural dyes. 

At the Centennial Exhibit, settings in the form of 
metal and plastic worlds will depict the role of dyes 
in the home, industry, and fashion. Stage settings and 
store windows along the side walls of the central hall 
will show the many products that have grown out of 
the dye industry—such as plastics, chemicals, syn- 
thetic rubber, explosives, antitoxidants, and textile 
finishing agents. 

In another section the importance of color in the 
future will be presented by experimental models of 
vehicles and accessories in the realm of clothing, food, 
health, transportation, and recreation. 


Ciba’s New Atlanta Depot 


Ciba has recently opened this new office and warehouse at 534 
Permalume Place, N.W. Atlanta, Ga. Substantial inventories of Ciba’s 
products will be maintained here for prompt shipment to textile plants 
and dyehouses in the South. 











Knitting 


Volumetric stretch tests 
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their value in hosiery knitting 


By Erb N. Ditton 


Narn the Standard Stretch Test, the Stretch and 
Recovery Test, nor a combination of the two will sup- 
ply all the necessary data to obtain adequate labora- 
tory information as to whether a given stocking 
construction will fit properly when worn. This is nec- 
essarily the case due to the elastic properties of weft 
knit fabric which possesses elasticity in both course 
and wale directions. It is true that the walewise 
stretch is much the greater of the two, but the course- 
wise stretch must be taken into consideration, partic- 
ularly in the finer gauges. 

It is the interrelationship of the two direc- 
tional stretch systems that gives knit hosiery its 
excellent fit characteristics, and enables the fabric to 
adjust itself to the contours of differently shaped legs. 
The well known fact that the length of the stocking 
on the leg is always shorter than the flat length mea- 
sured before being worn is an example of the stretch 
interrelationship. What this all means, of course, is 
that the greater the volume of the wearer’s leg, the 
shorter the stocking will be when worn. 

The problem has become more difficult for the 
hosiery industry since flat (over the counter) lengths 
have become standardized which means that con- 
struction specification changes must be so made that 
stockings of different deniers and gauges will not only 
have the same flat lengths, but also the same volu- 
metric proportions. It was to supply the data neces- 
sary to enable such specification changes to be made 
that the Volumetric Stretch Test was developed. 

The test, as finally developed, is quite simple. It 
merely calls for the use of a standard leg form the 
exact dimmensions of which are not too important as 
long as they are sufficiently large to insure that the 
stocking length on the form will be significantly 
shorter than the flat length. A difference of about 3” 
is satisfactory. Two forms of markedly different di- 
mensions are in general and satisfactory use, one sup- 
plied by DuPont and the other by the Textile Machine 
Works. While either form is satisfactory for the Volu- 
metric Stretch Test, the same form must be used at 
all times as the On Form Lengths are not the same. It 
is well to state the type form used on the test report 
as without this information inter-laboratory tests will 
be misleading if different forms are used. 


METHOD OF MAKING VOLUMETRIC STRETCH TEST 

1. The stocking is laid out flat and the lengths of the 
welt, shadow welt, heel and splicing and over- 
length obtained. These are called the Original 
Lengths. 

2. The stocking is then placed on the form, making 
sure that it has been firmly and accurately fitted 
in the foot and lower leg areas. After the stocking 
has been pulled down to its full length on the 
form, the fabric should be stroked with both 
hands with a downward motion a few times to in- 
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will a given stocking construction 
fit properly when worn? These tests 
help you get an answer ahead of time 


sure that the fabric is not loose at any point in the 
leg or welt areas. This is necessary so that the 
correct On Form Lengths can be obtained. The 
lengths of the individual parts are then obtained 
to the nearest 4” and that of the Overall Length 
to the nearest 14’’. 

Measurements may be made with a steel tape, 
but it is simpler to mark the form itself with the 
various measurements so that the lengths may be 
read directly. 

3. The various On Form Lengths are recorded and 
compared with the previously obtained Original 
Lengths. 

Example: Original Length 
On Form Length 


30.50” 
27.25” 


Difference 3.20 
There are at least two additional uses for the Volu- 
metric Stretch Test which can be extremely helpful: 
1—Comparative testing of competetive hosiery. Al- 
thought over the counter lengths are quite well 
standardized, the same is far from true of the shapes 
of the heat setting forms. used in the industry and as 
a result stockings of the same flat lengths frequently 
have quite widely different volumetric characteris- 
tics even when made on the same gauge machines 
and of the same denier. As an example of this con- 
dition, a Volumetric Stretch Test of five 15 denier, 
60 gauge stockings of different manufacture, pur- 
chased in one store and of the same flat length, dif- 
fered by as much as 4” in On the Leg Lengths. 
2—Development of radically different constructions. 
An example of this would be development of stretch 
type stocking specifications. Regardless of type of 
stretch construction such stockings must satisfy the 
same volumetric consideration as regular stockings 
and whether they do or not is most readily deter- 
mined by the Volumetric Stretch Test. If the standard 
stretch form is marked to show where the lengths of 
the various parts—welt, shadow welt, heel splicing, 
etc.—of the standard construction of a given gauge 
and denier should come, it is easy to see if a similar 
stretch construction readily reaches the same marks 
without undue strain. 


FIT TEST 

The previously described laboratory tests are all 
extremely helpful in mill quality control or in decid- 
ing on the fitting qualities of new constructions, but 
are only useful after a standard of fit has been devel- 
oped to serve as a comparison. Such standards can 
only be developed by testing on live models. Once any 
construction has passed such a test it can be used to 
set up stretch, stretch and recovery, and volumetric 
stretch standards by which future work can be evalu- 
ated. 
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Hatch Yous 099 of BUTTERWORTH 


Bring the nest-egg of your idea to the Developmental Engineering staff 
at Butterworth and leave it with them to be incubated and even- 
tually hatched. For example, suppose you have an idea for a brand-new 
process. Butterworth will go to work on that idea, studying it, analyzing 
it, researching it. They'll shape and mold it, and give it the breath 
of life. 


Result: Complete processing equipment that translates your brain- 


child into a low-cost, high-profit end result. Developmental Engineering 
; : Research 
Is there an unbridged gap between an idea of yours and the process, Machine Building 


product or machine you need? Then call on Butterworth. At Butter- Laboratory Machines 
worth, your idea remains yours alone. Complete secrecy guards each 

step of development. Butterworth engineers become your engineers. 

Butterworth men, machines and manufacturing skill go to work 

for you. 


Got an idea? That’s all we need to start with! 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY 


Bethayres, Pennsylvania Since 1820 
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Hosiery Testing 
(Continued from Page 51) 


The actual Fit Test can either be quite extensive 
and expensive or, if properly designed, relatively sim- 
ple and inexpensive and both types of tests will give 
equally satisfactory results. The danger point is not 
that such tests will be made on too extensive a basis, 
although this is economically unsound, but rather that 
they be made on too small a scale on improperly 
chosen models so that incorrect and misleading infor- 
mation is obtained. 

In the large scale tests, some mills use a large num- 
ber of their own employees. This method has the ad- 
vantage of convenience, but presents the danger that 
some of the answers obtained as to whether the stock- 
ings fit correctly may be given by a desire on the part 
of the employee to say what they think “the boss 
wants to hear” rather than the actual truth. To coun- 
teract this condition many mills make arrangements 
to have the tests made by the Home Economics de- 
partments of local High Schools and Colleges or by 
some friendly non-competitive business concern which 
is willing to allow its employees to serve as models. 

Regardless of the exact method used, it is essential 
to obtain certain information and measurements from 
each participant in the test, as comments made as to 
fit are not too helpful unless such data is also known. 
The following is the minimum information that 
should be obtained: 

1— Weight 

2—Height 

3—Shoe and Stocking Size 

4—Fit at the following points: 

a—At mid-thigh—this normally comes at about 
5” above the knee. 

b—At the knee. 

c—At the widest part of the calf. 

d—At the narrowest part of the ankle. 

e—Across the instep. 

f—Across the foot—this is generally taken at the 
point where the gusset (sole) narrowings end 
on a full fashioned stocking and at the equiv- 
alent point in seamless. 

Large scale Fit Tests as discussed above are not 
necessary, however, and adequate information can be 
obtained from a much smaller number of models if 
their choice is based on a valid statistical analysis of 


two, or at most three, models are sufficient for any 
one proportioned length construction. If it is desired 
to cover the entire hosiery field from outsizes to 
misses’ stockings, a large number must be used but 
the total number will still be relatively small. Such 
small scale testing is absolutely necessary for small 
mills and is equally desirable for larger organizations 
in order to cut down both the time and cost of fit 
testing. 

The statistical basis on which the choice of models 
is based is supplied in a report of The United States 
Department of Agriculture entitled ““‘Women’s Meas- 
urements for Garment and Pattern Construction, 
Publication 454”. This report gives the complete leg 
measurements of 10,000 women and may be consid- 
ered to be statistically representative of the female 
population of the United States. 

The National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers 
in their work in developing a machine for making Fit 
Tests, which will be discussed later in this series, had 
a statistical analysis made of the basic data of the 
Department of Agriculture report. The use of this 
analysis greatly simplifies the choice of Fit Test mod- 
els and makes possible successful Fit Testing with a 
limited number of models. The following Table (III) 
which summarizes the analysis of the NAHM survey 
is reprinted with the consent of the National Associ- 
ation. 

Column I shows the maximum and minimum meas- 
urements of the 10,000 women used in the analysis. 
Column II gives the maximum and minimum figures 
after excluding the 242% having the largest and the 
214% with the smallest measurements and thus rep- 
resents the range of 95% of the population. Column 
III shows the measurement range of 90% of the popu- 
lation and Column IV that for 85%. 

It should be noted that the range of maximum and 
minimum measurements decreases rapidly between 
the 100 and 95% figures, but changes by a much 
smaller amount as the percent of the population used 
is decreased by continuing increments of 5%. Thus, if 
the Mid-Thigh measurements are used as an example, 
the maximum measurement is 167.9% greater than 
the minimum, for the 95% figure this range is re- 
duced to 49.1%, for 90% to 40.7% and for 85% to 
34.7%. The NAHM analysis was not continued below 
the 85% population level as spot checks showed that 
the difference between the maximum and minimum 
figures was not changed significantly below this figure. 


women’s leg measurements. Based on such a choice, The use of the data from this analysis thus makes it 





Table III 
SUMMARY OF NAHM ANALYSIS OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE DATA 


100% 2144—97 146 % 5—95% 
I II III 


Min. Max. Min. Max. 


1 — Weight—Pounds 96.49 196.70 101.01 184.20 

2 — Height—Inches 58.15 68.05 59.07 67.28 
3 — Measurements—lInches 

a — at Mid-Thigh 16.16 : 16.62 23.20 

b — at Knee ‘ 11.90 ; 12.22 16.30 

c — at Calf : 11.43 d 11.74 15.62 

d — at Leg—Minimum : 7.15 : 7.29 9.54 

—Ankle : 8.17 A 8.33 10.50 
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possible to determine if a given construction will fit 
85°, of the population by the use of only two models, 
one with the minimum and one with the maximum 
measurements shown in Column IV of the table. It is, 
however, considered more desirable to use three mod- 
els with the extra one having measurements half way 
between these two extremes. 

In the checking of the fit of proportioned construc- 
tions additional models are necessary with the exact 
number to be determined by the individual manu- 
facturer and based on the percent of the population 
that it is desired to fit. The majority of proportioned 
constructions are made in three constructions and for 
this purpose two additional models are sufficient, 
using one with the minimum measurements given in 
Column II for the small proportioned classification 
and one with the maximum measurements in the 
same column for the large construction. If it is desired 
to limit the number of models to three and still to 
cover the entire proportioned range, this can be ac- 
complished by first making a more extensive Fit Test 
to determine the differences necessary in knitting 
specifications between the medium proportioned con- 
struction and the others which it is desired to make. 
Once this has been determined, it is only necessary 
to make the modified Fit Test on two or three models 
and simply to use the previously established differ- 
ences in making up specifications for the remainder 
of the proportioned constructions. 

In view of the fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture report is limited, as stated to women, it must 
be assumed that the younger teen agers—that propor- 
ion of the population requiring “‘Misses” stockings— 
are not included in the analysis. Manufacturers of 
such hosiery constructions would, therefore, have to 
choose two additional models. These should be se- 
lected as the result of a large scale Fit Test which 
would give the necessary information as to the meas- 
urements of the largest and smallest legs that it was 
desired to fit with such constructions. 


Higher Hosiery Costs Expected 

According to the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, the hosiery industry faces a cost-in- 
crease of about $30,000,000 due to the impact of the 
minimum wage law. Current inventories are given 
as 2,000,000 dozens below the holdings of last year. 

The Association stated, however, that although mill 
prices will not be cushioned by the rise, and consumer 
prices will go up gradually, no consumer resistance is 
expected, as hosiery prices have not increased since 
the end of the war. 


Allied Builds Vinyl Chloride Monomer Plant 
Scheduled to go into production this spring is the 
new vinyl chloride monomer plant being constructed 





COMBINATION STRETCH, VOLUMETRIC STRETCH AND FIT TEST 
In attempting to simplify the testing of hosiery, the 
Technical Committee of the National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers undertook the development 
of a multi-purpose testing machine which would 
make it possible to combine in one operation Stretch, 
Volumetric Stretch and Fit Testing. After several 
years of work under careful statistical control, the 
committee was able to achieve its objective. 

Essentially the tester consists of a standard form, 
such as is used for the Volumetric Stretch Test, which 
is equipped with plungers operated by weighted lev- 
ers inside the form. After the stocking has been placed 
on the form, the plungers expand the fabric under a 
preset tension controlled by adjustable weights on the 
lever system. The depth of penetration of the plungers 
into the fabric measures stretch and is recorded on a 
set of dials of which there is one for each plunger. It 
should be apparent from this brief description that 
the functions of both the regular stretch and of the 
Volumetric Stretch Test have thus been combined in 
one operation. 

Fit testing properties have been added to the test 
by calibrating the dial readings against the results of 
numerous statistically controlled Fit Tests. Thus, the 
dial readings will not only show the stretch under the 
given load but if within the predetermined ranges 
will also indicate the fitting qualities of the stocking. 
The Fit Test calibration has only been made for stock- 
ings, both full fashioned and seamless, of the medium 
length proportioned construction, but any manu- 
facturer can calibrate the tester for any given con- 
struction by making his own Fit Tests. 

This tester is not for sale, but is available on lease 
from the NAHM and is a valuable and time-saving 
piece of equipment. Unfortunately, however, its use 
has been limited to actual hosiery manufacturers and 
it is thus not available for commercial testing labora- 
tories nor to retail organizations. It is hoped that, in 
time, these restrictions will be eliminated. 


by Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp. at Moundsville, W. Va. The plant will consist of 
several buildings, together with storage tanks, rail- 
road tracks, and will occupy about 10 acres. 

Viny] chloride of high purity will be manufactured 
at the new plant by a process developed jointly with 
the company’s Nitrogen Division. Hydrogen chloride 
will be obtained from Solvay’s chloromethane opera- 
tions while acetylene will be piped to the plant from 
an installation being erected on nearby property by 
Linde Air Products Co. 


Fire-Retardant Acetate Yarn 

Celanese Corp. of America is producing a fire-re- 
tardant acetate filament yarn in both natural and 
solution-dyed colors. The yarn has been in production 
for almost a year with the major volume being used 
by makers of doll’s wigs. Among the more promising 
applications, according to the company, for fire-re- 
tardant acetate yarn are decorative fabrics for home, 
office and public places, as well as for transportation 
fabrics. 
Last month, Amerotron Corp. dedicated this new woolen plant at 
Barnwell, S.C. When completed, the mill is expected to be one of 
the most modern and completely integrated woolen mills in the world. 
Floor space in the plant comprises over 430,000 sq. ft. Carding, spin- 
ning, weaving and finishing operations will be conducted in the plant 

when it is put into operation later this year. 




















Got Alaitie, brobloud Te bruvifeot 
with “NIATEX” Antistatic AG-2 


CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 


A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street UCC} New York 17, N.Y. 
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CaRBIDE’s NIATEX Antistatic AG-2 gives synthetic fabrics and blends 
durable antistatic protection that will withstand repeated dry cleaning 
and laundering. 


“NIATEX”’ AG-2 ALSO GIVES YOU THESE ADDED BENEFITS: 


@ Ready to use — simply add @ Fixedwithout high-temperature 
water. No costly catalysts or curing. 
time-consuming preparation. @ Compatible with other finishes 


for combined application. 
@ Easy to apply. @ Priced right. 
Prove all these advantages to yourself. We'll gladly send you a sample 


of AG-2 and technical data. Write to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company, 
Room 308, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company 
Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited 


Montreal and Toronto 


“‘Niatex”’ is a trade-mark of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 
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new end uses 


Man-made fibers in paper-like materials 


DP sren-tixe materials made with synthetic nbers 
have many potential uses, John R. Emery of the 
Du Pont Co, told the annual meeting of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry in New 
York last month. 

These new materials, he explained, actually bear 
little resemblance to “paper” in its conventional 
forms. The term, “paper” is applied to them because 
they are made on paper-making machinery. A more 
accurate term, Emery said, would be to call them 
non-woven bonded structures. They can be made 
with a wide range of appearances and properties, 
from crisp paper-like structures to drapable fabric- 
like, or tough parchment-like or bulky felt-like struc- 
tures, he explained. 

Papers made from nylon, Dacron polyester fiber 
and Orlon acrylic fiber were developed in DuPont 
laboratories and announced a year ago, the speaker 
noted. Since that time Du Pont has made details 
available to the paper industry and is assisting the 
industry in evaluating uses and developing markets. 

The physical and functional properties of papers 
prepared with nylon, Dacron and Orlon and from 
blends of these fibers should permit their uses in 
many areas where paper is not normally used, Emery 
stated. 

Uses which appear to offer the most promise in- 
clude: paper-like structures for electrical insulation, 
high-pressure laminate reinforcement, map and chart 
paper, tracing paper and cloth; fabric-like structures 


Outlook 


(Continued from Page 30) 


Will it matter more or less, from now on, which 
big mill can produce such staples as rayon gabardine 
and linens most rapidly and at the lowest cost? 

Is the rising importance of wool in many consumer 
markets due to the fact that the average woolen mill 
is small, and automatically thinks in terms of short 
runs rather than long ones? Is it significant that the 
little woolen mills, in the main, have escaped the 
benefits (?) of mergers? 

With increased consumption of solution dyed man- 
made fibers, the volume of loom-finished fabrics will 
increase. Will this lead to an increased importance of 
small mills weaving man-made fabrics? Will the 
big, efficient mills treat these highly styled fabrics as 
if they were staples? 

The importance of reasonably good quality and 
performance increases as a fabric migrates down the 
fashion pyramid from “high style” to ‘volume distri- 
bution”. And many good fabrics are killed prema- 
turely, before their fashion acceptance has been ex- 
hausted, by the imitative junk the industry puts on 
the market. How can the industry expect to get the 
full benefits of improved fabric styling without re- 
alistic performance standards to back it up? 

These questions are raised deliberately. The indus- 





for filtration, tarpaulins, coated fabrics, laundry press 
covers, electrical tapes; and felt-like structures for 
low-pressure laminate reinforcing batts, laundry 
press pads, filter felts. The home furnishings and ap- 
parel markets also /ffer potential uses, such as drap- 
eries, carpet backings, linings, interlinings, shoe fab- 
rics, and special clothing applications. 

Emery pointed out that synthetic-fiber papers offer 
little threat to existing paper and fabric markets. 
Their use, for the most part, will be confined to new 
markets and to certain specialty paper markets in 
which the unusual properties of synthetic-fiber papers 
can be used to great advantage. 

He described tests made during the past year which 
showed that by adding 25% nylon to a pulp bonded 
with polyamide (nylon resin) binder, the tear 
strength of the paper was improved 3% times and the 
fold endurance 42 times. Tear strength of 100% nylon 
paper on the average is 14 times greater than cellu- 
losic paper bonded with the same resin, and the fold 
endurance is more than 75 times greater, he said. 

With proper binders it is possible to prepare papers 
with properties reflecting the wide range of proper- 
ties offered by the three fibers. Nylon has high 
strength, toughness, and resistance to alkalies. Orlon 
has outdoor durability and resistance to acids. Dacron 
has dimensional stability, resistance to dry heat, high 
strength, high modulus of elasticity, and good dielec- 
tric properties. All three fibers also offer resistance 
to mold and rot, general chemical resistance, and low 
moisture absorption, the speaker declared. 


try, or at least the basic producers in the industry, 
have to their credit some remarkable _ technical 
achievements in the last few years. There will be 
more in the future. The shortcomings have been, 
either in the failure to recognize that technical 
achievements have important marketing and mer- 
chandising implications, or in misinterpreting what 
these implications are. 


Technical Achievements and Style Improvements—It 
has been some time now, for example, since means 
were developed to reduce shrinkage in cotton knit 
fabrics. This was a technical achievement. Since 
then, there has been a steady expansion in cotton knit 
volume in such items as men’s sport shirts. More re- 
cently, cotton knit fabrics have jumped into fashion 
importance in women’s wear. Having worked them- 
selves up from the old polo shirt, they have now 
skipped over to the top level, and are working down 
from there. The original technical achievement, it is 
plain, had some important, long range, merchandising 
and styling implications. 

If the industry will do as good a job in evaluating 
the fashion and merchandising implications of its 
technical achievements, as it does in creating these 
technical advances in the first place, there will be a 
more rapid improvement in its appeal to the con- 
sumer, and in its general competitive position. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL 
THREAD GUIDES 


For Every Textile Service 
... For More Than 70 Years 


Above—"BLUE SATIN FINISH” PORCELAIN GUIDES. 
An exclusive development of Mitchell-Bissell—guides with 
this finish are more resistant to thread wear than any 
glazed porcelain guides ever offered the industry. ‘Blue 
Satin Finish’ Guides, instead of being shiny and glass- 
like, have a surface of thousands of small rounded grains 
closely packed together. Reduced wear and longer guide 
life result because, by breaking the continuity of contact 
between yarn and guide, friction is reduced. * U. S. Pat 
No. 2,152,136. 


Left—WHITE GLAZED PORCELAIN GUIDES. 

The Mitchell-Bissell Company originated the use of 
porcelain as a thread guide for the textile industry. The 
white Glazed Porcelain Guides shown here are representa- 
tive of thousands of patterns that have been sold to all 
branches of the textile industry since this company was 
founded over seventy years ago. Improved in quality from 
time to time they are still “standard.” 


Right—CHROMIUM PLATED STEEL GUIDES. 

The plating on Mitchell-Bissell Chromium Plated Steel 
Guides is herder and denser than on any other wire guides. 
Our methods of fabricating and polishing develop = surface: 
smoothness, with a mirror finish far beyond usuai commer- 
cial standards. Because of their superior resistance to 
thread wear these guides are used extensively on machin- 
ery for processing rayon and nylon yarns and also for 
many other severe applications. Also available in Satin 
Finish. 


Below—ENAMELED IRON GUIDES. 

Where wire guides are desired, and service conditions do 
not require chromium-plated guides, our Enameled Iron 
Guides give exceptionally good service, with a low initic! 
cost. Made with the care and craftsmanship that are 
standard practice on all Mitchell-Bissell products, these 
are recommended as centering and ballooning guides, and 
for cotton, woolen and other soft yarns. 


MITCHELL: 
BISSELL C0. 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Southern Representative: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., & Associates 
Greensboro, N. C. 











How are things at 


ALLIED CHEMICAL? 


“‘ The industrial upturn which started during the fall of 
1954 was sustained throughout 1955, and Allied 
Chemical enjoyed the highest sales and net income in 
its history. Sales and operating revenues in 1955 of 
$628,514,087 were 18% higher than in 1954.’ 

ANNUAL Report, 1955 


Allied plants last year turned out more than 3,000 
products—products so basic to almost all manu- 
facturing and processing that you can’t even count 
the end products in which they are employed. What 


you can say is that scarcely a business, a farm or 
family is not served by Allied, directly or indirectly. 
And through research, new products and processes, 
each year Allied Chemical is contributing more 
to American progress. 


More than 30,000 employees accounted for the Com- 
pany’s record performance last year. They can see 
growth where it begins—at the level of production 
and service. Here’s what a cross section of our people 
say about developments in 1955 as they saw them 





JAMES W. BUCK 


“WILLIAM GRIFFIN 


Research Chemist, Central Re- 
search Laboratory, Morristown, 
N. J. 

“1955 was a busy year at CRL. 
We made great progress on a 
number of new research proj- 
ects. I worked on our new syn- 
thetic phenol process, which I’m 
proud to report has exceeded 
expectations.” 


NORTON ROBINSON 


Sales Manager, Bldg. Materials, 
Barrett Division, Houston, 
Texas. 


‘Building materials business in 
Texasand the Southwest is well in 
stride with this growing market. 
Barrett’s two modern plants in 
this area are providing fine cus- 
tomer service.” 


ANDREW D. BURRIS 


Process Operator, General Chem- 
ical Division, Baton Rouge, La. 


“T understand we hit the highest 
levels of production and sales in 
our history. Here we’ve been 
running at capacity making 
General’s most important new 
products—GENETRON refriger- 
ants and aerosol propellants.”’ 





Pipefitter, Mutual Chemical Di- 
vision, Baltimore, Md. 


“T’ve been with Mutual over 
23 years and this past year was 
one of our busiest with produc- 
tion at full capacity. Demand 
for chromium chemicals has cer- 
tainly gone up, but our produc- 
tion is keeping pace. 











eS 
JOYCE E. SHAW 
Laborctory Assistant, 
Aniline Division, 
C hesterfield, Va. 
“Here at Chesterfield we kept 
to a busy pace in ’55, bringing 


National 


Hopewell- | 


ROBERT A. LEMLER 
Salesman, Nitrogen Division, 
Omaha, Neb. 


“Nitrogen made great progress 
in 1955 in convincing farmers 


GEORGE HARRISON 


Assistant Superintendent, 
putte Field Construction, Semet- 
Solvay Division, Chicago, II. 


‘More new Wilputte coke ovens 


Wil- | 


HERBERT S. KISHBAUGH 
Salesman, Solvay Process Divi- 
sion, Boston, Mass. 


“Sales in my territory of south- 
ern Massachusetts and "7% 





were put into service in the U.S. | Island hit a new peak in 195! 

in 1955 than in any previous | Solvay’s new fF enveti nt 
year. That speaks well for the | have been very well receive od 
design, materials and construc- | here. No doubt about it, ’55 


tion of Wilputte equipment. was a banner year in Solvay.” 


along Allied’s most important that fertilizer grows farm profits. 
new product, CAPROLAN. My | Our field is very competitive, 
job is testing this new nylon but ARCADIAN is the fastest 
and, from what I’ve seen, I | growing brand in the business 


think we have a winner.”’ in this territory.” 

















FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS FOR 1955 
e Net earnings—$52 million—$5.72 a share 
$5.45 a share after stock dividend 
New plants and equipment expenditures— $54 
million 
Research and Development—$16 million 
Cash dividends continuously for 35 years—in 
1955: $3.00, plus 5% in stock, to more 
than 29,000 stockholders 


The Annual Meeting 
of Stockholders will 
beheld at 61 Broad- 
way, New York City, 
Monday, April 23, 
1956 at 1 p.m. All 
stockholders are cor- 
diallyinvitedtoattend. 


Allied Chemical is too 
diversified, too active for any 
quick picture. If you’d like a 
more detai'ed account of 
progress made last year, you'll 
find it in our Annual Report 
yours for the asking. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
* Semet-Solvay - 


llied 


Tslaalteel| 


DIVISIONS: Barrett - General Chemical - Mutual Chemical - National Aniline - Nitrogen Solvay Process - International 


” Chemicals for American Progress” 
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For the DYER 
and FINISHER 


High Fastness Yellow Dye 

Lanasyn Yellow 3GL Pat. is a 
neutral dyeing, premetallized 
bright greenish yellow, manufac- 
tured by Sandoz Chemical Works, 
Inc. The dye is said to give fastness 
ratings on nylon which exceed 
maximum on the standard Fade- 
Ometer scale; on wool, the dye is 
said to show a fastness rating of 
6-7 in Fade-Ometer tests. 









100% 


American... 
Eng 
Manufact 


and Serviced 


No Lubrication 


Celaperm Colors Added 

Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica has introduced five new Cela- 
perm colors—Persian Turquoise, 
Ruby Scepter, Orange Sapphire, 
Imperial Jade, Crown Gold. Sam- 
ple poundage is available now. 


One-Bath Scouring Agent 

Kali Manufacturing Co. has de- 
veloped a scouring and levelling 
agent combined for the one-bath 
system of dyeing nylon hosiery. 
Called Unishade, the agent is said 
to prevent the leg-welt from be- 
coming lighter than the monofila- 
ment leg even under prolonged 


HARTFORD 


Ball-Bearing 


SPINDLES 
for Twisting & Spinning 





dyeing conditions. Overdyed shades 
may be lightened uniformly by the 
addition of more Unishade to the 
dyebath. The agent is said to rinse 
out readily carrying suspended 
soils with it. 
Finish Sterilizes Cloth 

Yardney Chemix Corp., has de- 
veloped a permanent chemical fin- 
ish for textiles that is said to kill 
disease-bearing and odor-causing 
bacteria. Eversan, the new finish, 
can be applied by adding to 
bleaches, dyes, inks or resins with- 
out lengthening process cycles. The 
finish is said to be non-toxic and 
non-irritating, and to return to 
99°. sterility within four hours 
after removal from contamination, 
without washings or other atten- 
tion. 


Velon in Plastic Webbing 
For Summer Furniture 

Burlington Narrow Fabrics is 
now using plastic webbing for sum- 
mer furniture and other uses. Fire- 
stone Velon will be used for this 
product. According to the company, 
a complete range of standard colors 
as well as high-style decorator 
shades has been selected to suit the 
needs of the summer furniture 
market and other industrial and 
novelty applications. 


Museum to Show Fabrics 

Beginning August 29 through 
November 11, the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York City, will ex- 
hibit contemporary American fab- 
rics on their first floor galleries. 
Fabrics will be chosen by a 7-mem- 
ber jury, according to beauty of 
color and construction as well as 
performance in the fabric’s desig- 
nated field, regardless of price. The 
show is intended to focus public 
attention on the growth of Ameri- 
can fabrics during the last decade. 
Beaunit’s Fashion Brochure 

Beaunit Mills, Inc., is offering 
their Riviera Sketch Book of popu- 
lar styles being worn on the con- 
tinent as well as fashions from the 
February collections. According to 
the company, the illustrations are 
mainly for the women’s markets; 
however, items applicable to the 
men’s, boys’ and girls’ fields are 
also shown. The booklet is being 
mailed to the knitwear trade with- 
out charge. 


Kolorlok Tufted Carpets 

Bigelow Rugs and Carpets in- 
troduced their Kolorlok tufted car- 
pets at the Chicago Home Furnish- 
ings Market. Kolorlok is said to 
insure colorfastness to household 
bleaches and cleaners used in re- 


HABPFORD MACHINE SCREW CO. 


Division of Standard Screw Company 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 





moving stains. These carpets are 
made in tweed-textured, loop-pile 
constructions, and according to the 
company, are less crushable. 






SOUTHERN DIVISION, ROUTE 3, BOX 314, GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Report from 


JAPAN 


Production at New High—OSAKA—Production of rayon yarn and staple, combined, 
reached a new high in 1955, exceeding the prewar total by almost 10 percent. However, while 
the prewar figures were about evenly divided between staple and filament, the former now 
accounts for over three-quarters of the total. It is almost needless to say that Japan continued 
to be the world’s leading producer of staple, manufacturing 531 million pounds in 1955, com- 
pared with 442 million pounds in 1954. The figure for regular rayon yarn was 162 million, com- 
pared with 151 million; while rayon high-tenacity yarn totalled 21 million pounds in both years. 
Cuprammonium yarn production was also at a new all-time high with 14 million pounds in 
1955, against 12 million in 1954. 

This country produced 38 million pounds of acetate and synthetic yarns and staples in 1955, 
compared with 27 million in 1954. The details (with 1954 figures in parentheses, are: Acetate sta- 
ple, 6 million (6 million) ; acetate filament, 1 million (half million); nylon staple, 5 million (4 
million); nylon filament, 12 million (6 million); vinylon staple, 14 million (8 million); vinylon 
filament, very small (none); polyvynilidene chloride yarn, 3 million (3 million). 


Exports Gain—As indicated by earlier figures in these Reports, exports of spun rayon 
yarn and fabrics led the upswing in exports, while staple also showed a smart increase. The 
total of exports of all rayon fibers and yarns was about half the pre-war high, but the combined 
total of filament and spun rayon fabrics reached a new all-time high. The prewar figure for 
spun fabrics was less than 15 percent of the total; but in 1955 was 65 percent. 

These are the detailed figures, with 1954 comparisons in parentheses: Filament rayon 
cloth, 337 million square yards (264 million); spun fabrics, 522 million square yards (303 mil- 
lion) ; filament yarns, 18 million pounds (17 million); staple fiber, 5 million pounds (2 million) ; 
spun rayon yarns, 39 million pounds (34 million). 


How Much Pulp?—As we reported previously, the Government believes that 380,000 tons 
of pulp will be needed in the 1956-57 fiscal year, and that domestic sources can supply 310,000. 
Now the pulp makers say they can produce 360,000 tons in that period. Against this must be 
placed the actual 1955 (calendar) year production of 273,000 tons, compared with 266,000 in 
1954. It is not to the best interests of the industry to calculate import budget requirements too 
closely, and then at the last minute to scrape around for additional supplies. That is what has 
happened this year in raw cotton, because the Government used the import budget for cotton as 
a price-control and a political weapon, and under-estimated requirements. 

The new Alaska Pulp Co. has progressed to the point where a timber-cutting lease has 
been obtained from the U. S. Government, and financing operations for the mill itself (with 
Japanese Government support) are progressing. That plant is expected to furnish 100,000 tons 
of pulp a year, of which half will be for rayon, thus supplying an important fraction of Japan’s 
present import requirements for rayon pulp. 

Outlook for 1956—The Economic Planning Board expects Japan’s exports in the fiscal 
year which starts April 1 to reach 2.2 billion dollars, a gain of almost 10 percent over the cur- 
rent period. The value of textile products shipped is predicted at $761 million, a gain of about 
$15 million over the 1955-56 period. 


Staple Curtailment?—The controversy over the Government’s plan to slow down the ex- 
pansion of the rayon staple industry continues unabated at this writing. Regardless of the 
“agreement” which may be reached, the actual proof of the influence the Government may have 
in this situation will only be fully seen a year hence. In other words, there is no indication yet 
that the Ministry of International Trade and Industry can or will back up its threats with 
action, if its “advice” is not accepted. 

It is said that 14 staple producers and spinners have agreed to the advisability of keeping 
1956 production down to 650 million pounds, instead of the 700 million or more which was 
planned for this year. This is far from a firm over-all policy. 
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GDC offers a line of more than 20 anthraquinone vat blues— 


unsurpassed for uniformity of application in all vat dyeing methods. 


You make your selection with full confidence in our ability to 


deliver with unvarying reproducibility ... We call your particular 
attention to these outstanding 


INDANTHRENE BLUES 


Blue BPF produces the ideal blue shade of outstanding to 
maximum light fastness and good fastness to chlorine and 
laundering. 


Blue CLN offers excellent chlorine fastness and is especially 
recommended for light and medium shades on pressure 
machines because of its very good level-dyeing properties. 


Blue GCD of outstanding light fastness and very good wash 
fastness with good level-dyeing properties. 


Brilliant Blue RCL for bright reddish shades with very good 
fastness to chlorine and laundering. 


Green Blue 3G is a very recent addition to the line of 
exceptional light fastness, excellent wash fastness and 
superior resistance to weather, 


Navy Blue B newest in the line and of excellent light, washing 
and chlorine fastness; particularly suitable for desirable navy 
shades. 

Navy Blue BRF for bright navy shades with very good light 
fastness. 

Dark Blue BOF for building up navies or as a self shade with 
very good light, washing and level-dyeing properties. 


All brands are available in powder form and also as pastes of 
“INFRA” quality—finely milled to offer instant and complete 
dispersion for greater ease of working to produce speck-free 
light shades. We urge you to investigate these fine products 
for your color-matching problems, 





fom Research, to Reality. ..« 
GENERAL DYESTUFF COMPANY 


A SALES DIVISION OF 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET ¢ NEW YORK 14 ¢ NEW YORK 


BOSTON * CHARLOTTE * CHATTANOOGA * CHICAGO* LOS ANGELES * NEW YORK * PHILADELPHIA * PORTLAND, 
ORE. * PROVIDENCE * SAN FRANCISCO’ IN CANADA: CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL 


.-.- INDANTHRENE ! 
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Photograph by courtesy of Transparent Paper Limited, Bury 


ULRY a oR y 
TRANSPARENT 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 

Designed and manufactured in close collaboration with the industry, Dobson & Barlow’s new 
Viscose Transparent Film Machine, shown here in operation, produces 59” wide film in 1,000 
lb. finished reels at 300 feet per minute. A number of these machines are being supplied to 
the Bridge Hall Mill of Transparent Paper Limited, Bury, for their re-equipment programme 
These high production figures are made possible by 8-pass treatment tanks, greatly accelerated 
cylinder drying and improved reel tensioning 

IMPROVED QUALITY WITHOUT WASTE 

Specially prepared roller surfaces, a new drying system and the careful attention given to the 
finish of all contact parts ensure exceptionally smooth film of regular thickness, and virtually 
no waste. 

NEW PROCESSING ECONOMIES 

An oil-immersed gear box drive to each treatment tank, better glanding of rollers, protection 
against corrosion, and general machine accessibility make definite economies in maintenance 


costs. 


DOBSON & BARLOW RAYON MACHINERY SALES LTD. 


BRADLEY FOLD, BOLTON, ENGLAND 


WE INSTALL A COMPLETE PLANT OR SUPPLY AN INDIVIDUAL MACHINE. 
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proves strength/of new HAYES aluminum nylon beam 


During load tests on a million-pound testing machine this Hayes 
Aluminum Nylon Beam withstood a load of 263,000 pounds with- 
out failure. With continued loading, the head casting cracked, — 
even then the beam still held a load of 80,000 pounds, which is con- 
sidered sufficient for removal of nylon yarn without loss of material. 


There was no failure of the threads holding head to barrel. Thou- 
sands of these beams are now in use for beaming nylon. 


The NEW beam is the only aluminum section beam being produced 
“athe a en 

primarily for nylon and includes these features which make it of 
particular interest to the textile industry: 


— available in 30” and 32” head diameters. 541/,” traverse. 
— heavy center hub construction, with 24 reinforcing ribs. 
— 4” minimum wall, high strength aluminum barrel. 
—adaptable for use with all current makes of warpers. 
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This beam is merely another instance of Hayes long experience in 
the manufacture of light weight metal beams. Its greater head 
strength, increased rigidity, permanent running balance, and glass- 
smooth, rust-proof surfaces exist in all Hayes beams. Write today 
for complete information on Hayes beams. 


HAYE INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF LIGHT METAL BEAMS 


i“ CELE TELL 


hs 


Southern Representative: Eastern Representative: 
R.E.L. Holt, Jr. & Assoc., Greensboro, N. C. J. Paul Laird, Philadelphia, Penn, 
New England Representative: Canadian Representative: 
< yew J. S. Fallow & Co., New Bedford, Mass. J. S. Fallow & Co., Montreal, Canadg 
— 
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Defiected float method permits 


Easier and Better Fabric Designing 


By Edward L. Golec 


Van SYSTEM commonly used to represent weaves or 
designs on design paper shows only the interlacing of 
the warp and filling yarns. This system is used pri- 
marily to work out harness and chain drafts and does 
not take into consideration the characteristics of the 
yarns, such as: twist, counts (number), shape, spac- 
ing (ends and picks per inch) or yarn deflection. For 
this reason it is difficult to form an accurate mental 
picture of the woven fabric, unless the designer has 
had considerable experience plus a knowledge of the 
influence of all the factors that go into the construc- 
tion of a fabric. 

Any method of indicating on design paper the in- 
fluence of the yarn characteristics mentioned above 
would obviously simplify the designers’ task. A great 
deal of time could be saved in sample weaving by 
eliminating undesirable patterns, because the designer 
would be able to better visualize the fabric before it is 
woven. 


t 


It is well known that the direction of twist in yarns 
exerts a marked influence on the appearance of most 
fabrics, particularly twills and satins. The conven- 
tional way of showing weaves on design paper tends 
to give the impression that yarns lie perfectly straight 
in a fabric, as shown in Fig. 1. Careful observation of 
twill fabrics under high magnification will show that 
floats of “S” twist warp yarns have a tendency to de- 
flect into a modified S shape as illustrated in Fig. 2, 
and that floats of “Z’’ twist warp yarns have a ten- 
dency to deflect into a modified Z shape as seen in 
Fig. 3. The term deflection is used in this article to 
describe this behavior of warp yarn floats. In the case 
of ply yarns the direction of the ply twist should be 
used. 

If the modified S and Z shaped floats are used on 
design paper in place of the conventional cross (X), 
or the filled-in square a much better picture of the 
resulting appearance of twill and satin fabrics can be 
obtained. The S and Z floats should be made as illus- 
trated in Figs. 4 and 5. Note that regardless of the 
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Fig. 5 


"S" twist ‘Z' twist 
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Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


With this method, fabric designers 
can indicate on design paper the 
influence of yarn characteristics 


length of the float the deflection is shown only at each 
end. A float of 1 is not illustrated or used in this 
method because the short distance does not permit an 
appreciable amount of deflection to take place. 

Warp twills, warp satins and most balanced twills 
are woven with more ends than picks per inch. In 
these fabrics the filling yarns seem to exert no in- 
fluence on the resulting appearance of the fabric, 
therefore from the standpoint of deflection they are 
not considered in the deflected float method of design- 
ing. 

To illustrate the use of deflected S and Z floats, the 
reader is referred to Figs. 6, 7, and 8. In each figure 
the weave is the same: a 2 up and 2 down, right hand, 
45° twill. Fig. 6 shows the common method of making 
the design. Assuming that “S’”’ twist warp yarns are 
used, Fig. 7 shows the design using the deflected float 
method. It will be seen that the twill lines are sharp 
and prominent, because the deflected ends of the float 
run in the same direction as the twill lines. Fig. 8 
shows the design when ‘“Z’”’ twist warp yarns are 
used. Here, the twill lines are flat and indistinct, be- 
cause the deflected ends of the floats do not run in the 
same direction as the twill lines. The results shown 
in Figs. 7 and 8 agree with the well known fact that 
for a prominent right hand twill “S” twist warp 
yarns should be used, and for a prominent left hand 
twill “Z’’ twist warp yarns should be used. 
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Fig. 9 shows a 2 up and 2 down herringbone twill 
woven with “S’? twist warp yarns, using the deflected 
float method. The difference in appearance between 
right and left hand twills of a herringbone weave is 
not due entirely to light reflection as a careful exam- 
ination of the magnified fabric will verify. Fig. 9 
shows practically the same result as the appearance of 
the actual fabric illustrated in Fig. 10. If a herring- 
bone fabric with prominent right and left hand twills 
is desired, then “S’”’ twist warp yarns should be used 
for the right hand twill and ‘Z” twist warp yarns 
for the left hand twill. 

Another interesting example made with a 3 up and 
2 down, 63° herringbone twill using “S” twist warp 
yarns, is shown in Figs. 11, 12 and 13. Note the con- 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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Measure a traveler by days of 
trouble-free service, and by pounds 
of first-quality yarn delivered. 
Travelers vary widely by this test, 
even though they look alike and 
meet dimensional specifications. 
Under any conditions, you can 
be sure of maximum production 
per traveler when you rely on Vic- 
tor experience and quality control. 


That's the reason why Victor 
Travelers are chosen for over 
12,000,000 spindles. Mill men ev- 
erywhere find that Victor quality 
pays off, consistently, in longer 
traveler life ... with fewer ends 
down ... at higher spinning and 
twisting speeds. 

A Victor Service Engineer will 


help you select Travelers that 
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measure up to maximum produc- 
tion on any yarn you are running. 
Write, wire, or phone for prompt 
service. 


Keep 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I... 20 Mathewson Street Tel. DExter 1-0737 
GASTONIA, N. C.... 914-916 East Franklin Ave. .. Tel. UNiversity 5-0891 
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ventional design in Fig. 11 and the same design shown 
with deflected floats in Fig. 12. The latter shows that 
the appearance in the fabric should be alternating 
stripes of different right hand twills. The right hand 
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top to bottom) Figs. 11, 12, 13 


twill of the design should appear as a steep, sharp, 
prominent right hand twill in the fabric whereas the 
left hand twill of the design should appear in the 
fabric as a lower, coarse looking right hand twill. An 
examination of the fabric (Fig. 13) which was woven 
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according to the design in Fig. 11 will bear out the 
fact that Fig. 12 made with the deflected float method 
predicted these results. 
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The practical aspects of the deflected float method 
will be better appreciated when a pattern or fancy 
arrangement of ‘‘S” ¢ ”’ twist warp yarns are 
used in any twill fabric as it will enable the designer 
to visualize with some degree of accuracy the result- 
ing appearance in the fabric. Figs. 14, 15 and 16 illus- 
trate such an arrangement in a 3 up and 2 down, right 
hand 63° twill fabric. Fig. 14 shows the conventional 
design with the twist pattern indicated by the letters 
S and Z across the top of the design. Fig. 15 shows the 
same design made with deflected S and Z floats. A 
careful observation of Fig. 15 indicates that the fabric 
should show a steep right hand twill stripe alternat- 
ing with a stripe of what appears to be a left hand, 
coarse twill and not as steep as the right hand twill 
stripe. A comparison of the actual fabric (Fig. 16) 
made according to the design in Fig. 14 will show that 
Fig. 15 forecast these results with a high degree of 
accuracy. 
pat » $545 $22 2222 
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If the twist pattern in Fig. 14 was changed to any 
number of ‘‘S” twist ends followed by an equal num- 
ber of “Z”’ twist ends, the deflected float design would 
be as shown in Fig. 15A. A comparison of Fig. 15 with 
Fig. 15A shows that Fig. 15 will result in a fabric with 
a subdued shadow stripe herringbone effect, and Fig. 
15A will result in a fabric with a sharper more promi- 
nent herringbone effect. The corresponding two fab- 
rics are shown in Fig. 16 and Fig. 16A. 

Another interesting example is the 4 up and 2 down, 
45° herringbone twill shown in Figs. 17, 18 and 19. 
Fig. 17 shows the deflected float design using only “Z”’ 
twist warp yarns, which is the most common method 
of weaving cotton twills when the warp is made of 
singles yarns. As might be expected the left hand 
twill is sharp and prominent, while the right hand 
twill is flat and indistinct. Fig. 18 shows the deflected 
float design using “S” twist warp yarns for the right 
hand twill and “‘Z” twist warp yarns for the left hand 
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Basic pirn pin of new KIDDE-Sipp Creel is 
for use with duPont pirns. Aluminum adapter 
for Chemstrand pirns fits over basic pin, 
screws firmly into place with a half-turn. 

Below: two-piece cone adapter can be 
snapped into place in a matter of seconds. 
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_ Starting Point for Good Warps 
NEW, IMPROVED KIDDE-SIPP CREEL 


The new creels have plated pins with aluminum arms 


To help you make better warps ...and to make your 
warping more versatile, KIDDE-Sipp creels have been 
completely redesigned. Package holder arms are much 
stronger. Adapters are more rigid. Even the heaviest 
packages will not sag out of alignment. 

Basic creels are fitted with pirn holders for the 12” 
duPont pirn. Adapters for Chemstrand pirns, or for 
cones, spools and tubes can be added and fastened se- 


curely. Change-overs are easy and quick. 


TRICOT AND RASCHEL 


BEAMERS . CREELS 


fe 


MACHINES * 


and adapters. Painting is eliminated . .. no rust can get 
on your yarn. 

KIDDE-Sipp creels are available with inside, outside 
or vertical yarn delivery ... with washer, post, or pulley 
tensions and with Kidde tension compensators. All are 
available with stop motions and with annunciator lights 


if desired. Write for further information to... 


HORIZONTAL WARPERS 
TENSOMETERS 


TRICOT WARPERS * 


SLASHERS ° WINDER-REDRAWS ° 


MANUFACTURING CO., INC. — 42 FARRAND STREET — BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY * 


The word KIDDE is the trademark of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 


SOUTHERN OFFICE — 267 W. MAIN ST., GASTONIA, N.C. 


and its affiliated companies. 








twill. In this case, right and left hand twills are 
equally prominent and should give a uniform ap- 





























pearance to the fabric. The actual fabric (Fig. 19) 
reveals the right and left hand twills are of equal 
prominence and this results in a beautiful almost 
sculptured effect, particularly when viewed under the 
microscope. 
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Fig. 16A 


Although the deflected float method of designing 
forecasts the appearance of the woven fabric with 
great accuracy, it does not show the exact angle of 
the twill line in the fabric. A method of calculating 
the exact angle of twill lines in any twill fabric will 
be explained at the end of this article. 

This new method of designing is also useful in 
connection with satin weaves. Although the 5 harness 
satin is taken as an example, since it is the most com- 
mon satin weave, any satin weave may be used. Fol- 
lowing are some of the conclusions which may be 
drawn after a careful study of Figs. 20, 21, 22 and 23. 
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For a twill faced warp satin or sateen use “‘S”’ twist 
yarns with a 2 move weave to get a steep right hand 
twill effect (Fig. 20), or use “*Z”’ twist yarns with a 3 
move weave to get a steep left hand twill effect, (Fig. 
21). A little more twist in the warp yarns will help to 
increase the twill effect. For a smooth faced warp 
satin use “Z’’ twist yarns with a 2 move weave (Fig. 
22), or use “S” twist yarns with a 3 move weave 
(Fig. 23). A little less twist in the warp yarns will 
tend to give the face a smoother appearance. 
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A NEW ANTI-FRICTION COMB BOX 
AND FOOT END ASSEMBLY 





Completely redesigned in accord- 

ance with the best engineering 
principles, following closely the 
bearing manufacturers’ recommen- , 
dations, Saco-Lowell now makes it _ 
possible to eliminate costly and fre- . 
quent replacement of comb box ) 
components. 


This new comb box provides 
smoother, cleaner operation and 
requires virtually no maintenance. 
Oil leakage is eliminated through 
the use of oil-proof seals. No adjust- 
ments of any kind are necessary to 
compensate for wear. Power con- 
sumption is extremely low and 
operation is extremely smooth. 


A special anti-friction bearing foot 
end stand is a vital counterpart of | 
the new comb box assembly. For 
the first time, a micrometer-type | 
adjustment, both vertically and 
horizontally, makes possible perfect 
alignment of the comb. 





All moving parts are supported by anti-friction bearings of adequate size and capacity to assure 
long life. Lubrication is through a splash-type oil system, as recommended by the bearing YJ 
manufacturers. 

This new comb box and foot end assembly may be applied to old and new Saco-Lowell cards, 
Saco-Pettee cards and other makes of cards now in the mill. Another Saco-Lowell advancement 

that is continued proof “It Pays to use Genuine Saco-Lowell Repair Parts.” 


SACO-LOWELL 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Shops oat BIDDEFORD and SACO, MAINE; and SANFORD, N. C. 


SALES OFFICES: CHARLOTTE @ GREENSBORO @ GREENVILLE @ ATLANTA 
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Herringbone or shadow effects may be obtained by 
a combination of any 2 figures, such as 20 and 21, 
20 and 22, 20 and 23, 21 and 22, 21 and 23, or 22 
and 23. The different combinations will give different 
degrees of prominence in appearance. These differ- 
ences can be visualized from a study of the four 
figureg. Three or more figures can be used in a com- 
bination if one so desires. 

Similar conclusions may be drawn for filling effect 
satin or sateen weaves by turning Figures 20, 21, 22 
and 23 through 90° and studying them in that position. 


Computing the Angle of Twill Diagonals in a Fabric 

We can define a 45° twill as one in which the floats 
of each succeeding end are raised (or lowered) one 
pick. When shown on design paper the diagonal twill 
lines run at an angle of 45° if any pick is taken as a 
base line. The only time the twill angle will be 45 
in the fabric is when the construction is square, i.e. 
when the ends per inch are equal to the picks per 
inch. As the ends per inch are increased, the ratio of 
ends to picks increases and the twill angle becomes 
greater or steeper. The diameters of warp and filling 
yarns do not in any way influence the degree of the 
twill angle in the fabric. 


WARP YARNS 


FittinG YARNS 


The exact angle of the twill in the fabric can be 
found for any so-called 45° twill by dividing the ends 
per inch by the picks per inch. The result will of 
course be the ratio of ends to picks and the same re- 
sult is also the tangent of the twill angle. The proof 
of the above statements follows. 

From Fig. 24 it can be seen that for any 45° twill, 

distance or length occupied by 1 pick (A) 


tan x —_— 
distance or length occ upied by 1 end (B) 





EXAMPLE: Compute angle of twill in a 45° twill fab- 
ric if the construction is 60 x 40. 


1 


40 60 
l 40 
60 
From the previous line we can deduce that: 
Ends per inch 
tangent of the twill! angle 
Picks per inch 


Ends per inch (tan of twill angle) (picks per inch) 


ends per inch 


tan of tw ill angle 

Calculating the exact angle of the twill lines in 
fabrics made with 63° twill designs is slightly differ- 
ent from the method used for 45° twills, because in 
63° twills each succeeding end interlaces 2 picks 
higher (or lower) than the previous end. Therefore, 
to obtain the tangent of the twill angle, the ends per 
inch must be multiplied by 2 and then divided by the 
picks per inch. 


Picks per inch 


70 


WARP YARNS 
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YARNS 


FILLING 


From Fig. 25 it can be seen that for any 63° twill, 


‘ distance or length occupied by 2 pic ks (A) 
an x —- 
distance or length occupied by 1 end (B) 





EXAMPLE: Find the angle of twill in a 63° twill fab- 
ric if the construction is 98 x 60. 
9 


tan x — 
a 

98 

From the previous line we can deduce that: 

Ends per inch X 2 





- - tangent of twill angle 
Picks per inch 
(tan of twill angle ) (picks per inch) 


Ends per inch 


' ; ends per inch X 2 
Picks per inch 





tan of twill angle 
For any 70° twill, when each succeeding end inter- 
laces 3 picks higher (or lower) than the previous end 
the basic formula is 
Ends per inch x 3 





tangent of the twill angle 
Picks per inch 

When the tangent of the twill angle in any fabric 
has been calculated according to the explanation 
given, the exact number of degrees of the twill angle 
can be found in the simple table of tangents given 
below: 
DEGREES OF 
TWILL ANGLE 


DEGREES OF 
TANGENT TWILL ANGLE TANGENT 

0.58 30 1.48 
0.60 31 4 
0.62 32 .60 
0.65 33 .66 
0.67 34 As 
0.70 35 .80 
0.73 36 .88 
0.75 : 96 
0.78 < 2.05 
0.81 : 2.14 
0.84 2.25 
0.87 2.36 
0.90 2.47 
0.93 3 2.60 
0.96 2.75 

2.90 

3.08 
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CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 





pr esents 


A COMPLETE LINE 


of 
STARCHES, GUMS & DEXTRINES 


Highly recommended for their 


superior uniformity, stability and cleanliness 


GLOBE’ BRAND CORN STARCHES NEW TEN-O-FILM STARCHES 
Ideal where a thick boiling starch is required for A new line of starches which are gaining wide use 
use in homogenizers. Always uniform, always where set-back is a factor in slashing. Ten-O-Film 
clean, Globe Pearl Corn Starches produce strong resists gelation when temperatures fall. Despite 
films, reducing breaks on the slasher and on the prolonged heating and circulating, these starches 
loom. For backfilling, Globe brand extra thick maintain their viscosity, provide high film strength. 
starches produce a smooth, lardy paste. Cooks quickly, desizes readily. 





EAGLE’ BRAND CORN STARCHES HERCULES BRAND CORN STARCHES 
For warp sizing carded and combed yarns. These These oxidized starches produce a smooth, tough 
thin-boiling starches produce a uniform size mix- and clear film ideal in finishing. 


ture which penetrates the yarn evenly. Where 


you want more weight of size, or thicker size film, GLOBE GUMS AND DEXTRINES 


try an Eagle brand starch. Available in a full range Widely used in warp sizing for spun rayon, 
of fluidities to fit every need. blends and synthetics; warps desize readily. 











2 : ° RSARY + 1956 
TAKE ADVANTAGE of our free technical service. Our lab f 1908 50th ANNIVE 
and field experts will welcome the opportunity to help you Ct) CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


with actual production problems. Write us today. 17 Bettery Hace, Now ‘Yor: 4 WV. 
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** Filmcell’’ 


NEW YORK, N. Y., U. S. A. 


**Novocell’’ 
MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 


** Tenacell’’ 


"* Plasticell’’ 
SALES CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Quality — Uniformity — Reliability 


SUN LIFE BUILDING 


** Acetacell’’ 
220 EAST 42nd ST. 
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You 
Can't 
Beat 


Horse Sense 


MR. JAMES F. MALCOLM, President, Revonah Spinning Mills 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it. That’s plain horse sense.” 
There you have the down-to-earth philosophy of Mr. James F. Malcolm, 
President of Revonah Spinning Mills of Hanover, Pa. 

That philosophy, backed by the courage to invest in the future, has led 
Revonah to a position of prominence in the business of spinning yarns for 
the weaving and tufted industries. 

The Industrial Rayon Corporation is indeed proud of Mr. Malcolm’s 
comments on The New Nylon Staple: 

“The bulk of our nylon yarn business is blends and we find that 

The New Nylon Staple contributes greatly to our 

spinning efficiency. We have used The New Nylon for a year and 

have found it highly satisfactory!’ 


Industrial Rayon Corporation 
9° Q Sales Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
627 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, N.C. 
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David Schwartz 


Continued from Page 32 


clothes. She appreciates quality and style and smooth 
fit. It is because he has succeeded in giving American 
women all these things that Schwartz’s business has 
prospered steadily. 

Dave Schwartz, a genuinely modest man, would be 
the first to give a large share of the credit for Jonathan 
Logan’s success to his key associates, such men as 
president Dave Dawn, production vice president 
Irving Hochberg, comptroller Bernard Wulkan, and 
chief Logan designer, Jeanne Carr. (Schwartz him- 
self has the title of chairman of the board.) But these 
men although they are all hardworking, able and 
wholeheartedly devoted to the company, to a man 
point to Schwartz as the person who has made Jona- 
than Logan what it is today. 


He Carries the Biggest Work Load 

Jonathan Logan is the image of the genius of Dave 
Schwartz: he is the supercharged prime mover that 
keeps the company pushing forward. In spite of the 
bigness of the Logan operation, and in spite of heavy 
responsibilities delegated to Dawn, Hochberg, Wulkan 
and others, Schwartz personally supervises every im- 
portant phase of the company’s activities. 

To carry this load of responsibility means constant 
hard work for him. But he is the kind of self-made 
man who thrives on work and would be uneasy with- 
out a share heavy enough to crush a less energetic 
and work-oriented human. He is at his desk in Jona- 
than Logan’s showroom at 1407 Broadway in New 
York City every morning at 8:30. This early start 
gives him time to study incoming orders and to watch 
how the crucial reordering of specific items in the 
Logan line is running. 

These reorders are probably the most informative 
gauge of the way Logan’s business is going. The 
amount of reordering of a given item indicates whether 
it is a success or a failure. If reorders on a dress are 
slow and uncertain, Schwartz knows it is not doing 
well. Without regret or recrimination, he orders it 
knocked out of the Logan line. Stock of that particular 
item is quickly disposed of minus the Logan label 
through bargain outlets. 

Strong reordering indicates that an item is going 
well with retailers and plans for further production 
are shaped accordingly. On the basis of his study of 
incoming orders, Schwartz personally gives the cut- 
ting orders for the day to be sent over to the plant 
in North Bergen 15 minutes away by Lincoln Tunnel 
Thus each day he informs himself of how the numbers 
in his line are going, and he personally determines 
what numbers will be cut and in what quantity in the 
working day ahead 


A Man Easy to See 

Following these decisions, the morning passes 
swiftly with a constant stream of quick conferences 
with his associates, the passing upon fabrics to be 
bought and designs to be made up into sample dresses. 
Along with these tasks, Schwartz is on deck, avail- 
able, easy to see, talking to buyers, learning from 
them what they like, what they need. He is thus con- 
stantly absorbing the retailers’ point-of-view, soak- 
ing up from his retailer customers their knowledge 
of the trends in women’s clothing tastes. 

Every day at three, after a lunch usually spent 
with customers or staff associates talking business, 
Schwartz goes over to the plant at North Bergen to 
check personally on operations there. He remains at 
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In Jonathan Logan’s New York City showroom, models and salesmen 
are kept busy showing the latest numbers to store buyers 


the plant until six, keeping a sharp eye on production 
activities and order filling, making sure that his exact- 
ing standards of fit and quality are being observed 
scrupulously. On Saturdays when the showroom is 
closed, Schwartz does not stay home. He goes to the 
plant in the morning and remains there, working 
until early afternoon. 

This is an exacting schedule full of hard work, 
Schwartz admits. But, he adds wryly, it is the only 
way he knows how to keep his business going the 
way he wants it to go. The dress business is a tough 
business, a rough business, a business marked by 
savage competitiveness, Schwartz points out. To suc- 
ceed in it, a company has to be more than ordinarily 
alert; and to grow as big as Jonathan Logan, Schwartz 
firmly believes a dress house must be run along the 
same sound lines that are required for a successful 
manufacturer of autos, or refrigerators, or any prod- 
uct not connected with fashion 


Deals Honestly With Consumers 

In a word, he says, you have to be honest with the 
public. This means that you have to have a good 
product, a product that customers respect, a product 
that serves them well, and gives them a heartening 
sense that their money was well spent. Jonathan 
Logan dresses are all of these: the honesty of the 
product is a reflection of the honesty of Dave Schwartz, 
a hard-working, straight-dealing, plain-talking man. 

Although he makes a finished product for con- 
sumers, Schwartz is well aware that he does not sell 
to them. Retailers are his customers and he knows 
that to stay in business he has to keep the retailers 
happy. Consequently, he spends a lot of time study- 
ing the retailers’ needs and the retailers’ ways. 

“Just as in any retail store,’”’ Schwartz says, “I run 
my business on the maxim the customer is always 
right—but in my case the customer is the retailer. 
I know that retailers depend heavily on their soit 
goods business to make money, and I know that 
retailers want their dress sales to bring them 38 or 
39 percent gross return. I know also that the retaile 
is watching Jonathan Logan’s dresses to do this much 
for him, and if they let him down, his buyer will not 
come around any more to my showroom.” 

Devoting all his energies to the manufacture of an 
honest product, Schwartz in turn likes to be dealt 
with honestly by those from whom he buys fabrics, 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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One of a series featuring national advertisers who are Iselin clients 


C. F. Hathaway Co., is one of the notable shirt manufacturers who 
factor with William Iselin & Company, Inc. We are proud of our 
association with these successful companies. Iselin factoring has long 
been a basic tool of successful operation in many industries, whether 


used for financial, credit or consultative services. 


ston ISELIN 2 % 


Atlanta 857 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YCRK 10 Grand Rapids 
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Report from 


BY SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


PARIS—West Europe’s man-made textile industry has been, in recent years, the only ray 
of light in an otherwise somber textile picture. 

Man-Made Outlook Now Dims—In its first thorough report on the textile industry in 
nearly two years, however, the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, headquar- 
tered here, has just said, “the rayon producing industry, whose position up to the present 
seemed to be fundamentally different, may well in future not escape the general trend.” 

OEEC, in brief, now feels that Europe’s man-made textile industry can no longer go its 
own way, irrespective of the path followed by the natural fibers’ trades. These “classic” 
branches of the industry have been weak for a number of years, and their outlook, barring 
a cut-back in production capacity—difficult to foresee—remains troubled. 

U. S. Held Responsible—The European economic group discusses several reasons for its 
new-found uncertainty as to the future of the rayon industry. Basic in its thinking is the 
idea that the United States is pursuing a vacillating policy with respect to raw cotton dis- 
posal. This, OEEC says, has created “the atmosphere of uncertainty” which “affects not only 
the cotton industry but also, in most (OEEC member) countries, certain other sectors of 
the textile industry, particularly rayon.” 

OEEC goes on to say that its 17 member Governments are “of the opinion that a clear 
declaration by the American Government stating the long-term policy that it intends to 
follow (regarding cotton) is essential to reestablish confidence and improve the present con- 
ditions in the affected industries.” 

Japanese Imports Worry Europeans, Too—Second in importance to the uncertainty at- 
tributed to U. S. cotton policy as a threat to the European textile trade is Europe’s fear of 
Japanese imports. Japanese cottons and rayons, OEEC says, are out-competing Europe in a 
number of “third-area” markets. Some have hurdled European import barriers to create a 
price and market threat within a few European countries themselves—notably Switzerland. 

And although Japanese industry is “extremely modern” already, it contains an even 
greater potential danger, OEEC says, due to the fact that Japan would be able to carry out 
a rapid expansion of her production capacity if she had an opportunity to sell more of her 
textile products. OEEC feels that this threat is more acute for rayons than cottons. “Whereas 
Japan buys her cotton at the same prices as the European industry, she has an added advan- 
tage in the case of rayon, since she benefits from her lower wage levels in the industry pro- 
ducing rayon,” OEEC states. 

Export Boom Fading—After noting that a rise in intra-European rayon exports is not 
likely, OEEC goes on to say that exports to the United States, which in 1955 more than doubled 
the 41,000-metric ton record set in 1950, “may be expected to decline during the next few 
months as a result of new production capacity for rayon staple in the United States.” The 
recent “spectacular” rise in exports to the U. S., which have been due to shipments of rayon 
staple, seems to be a thing of the past. 

Newer Fibers Have Problems, Too—The future of the true man-made fibers, still called 
“synthetics” in Europe, is brighter than it is for rayons, but has its cloudy horizon. OEEC 
notes that “the production of synthetic fibers continues to be limited only by the capacity 
available, the demand being still extremely buoyant,” and “a considerable increase in this 
capacity is being made or planned.” 

But what worries OEEC is that research in the man-mades is so rapid that, over the long 
pull, today’s planned investments may result in tomorrow’s obsolescent equipment. OEEC 
says, ‘the principal risk for capital seems to be the rate at which progress is constantly being 
made in this chemical sector.” At the moment, OEEC adds, polyamide staple fibers and fila- 
ments (nylons) “represent a very large part of production (74,000 metric tons of ‘synthetics” 
last year) despite the rapid development of various fibers of different chemical compositions.” 
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Automatic Winders for Rewound Filling 


to take advantage of large package spinning, more yarn on filling bobbins, 
more uniform bunches, better weaving bobbins, and inspected yarn, all of 
which go to make a better fabric. 











Abbott Traveling Spindle Package Winders 
Automatic Cone or Tube Winders for warping, dye- 
ing, twisting, quilling, sales. 


Can be equipped with any one of a variety of slub 
catchers and inspection devices. 


Production up to 1000 bobbins per hour per operator. 


Abbott Traveling Spindle Automatic Quillers 


For winding cotton, spun rayon, worsted, etc., 
equipped to doff automatically into baskets, or stack 
automatically into boxes. 


For rewinding woolen yarn from mule and ring 
frames. 


For winding filament rayon and nylon, etc., with 
automatic pinboard attachment or wide belt inspec- 
tion conveyor. 


Production up to 2500 bobbins per hour per operator. 


Abbott Fully Automatic Radia! Quiller 


For smaller lots and widely diversified mills. 
For winding cotton, spun rayon, filament rayon, 


worsted, wool, etc. 


Can be arranged to deliver bobbins to Pinboard 
Attachment, or into baskets, or into wide belt con- 
veyor. 

One operator can run several machines producing up 
to 2000 bobbins per hour per operator. 


Can be equipped with measured yardage device for 
two-shuttle looms. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., INC. 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
SOUTHERN SALES AND SERVICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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OUTERWEAR 
FABRICS 


To meet the problem of streaky dye- 
ings, sometimes occurring in dyeing 
nylon, Kenyon technical know-how has 
developed the ‘“Nyl-de-luxe” Process 
whereby 


level shades 


are obtained on Nylon Outerwear Fab- 
rics, together with an excellent fastness 
to washing and superior light fastness, 


COLOR CARDS AVAILABLE 


* Registration pending 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
125 West 41st St 
Tel. OXford 5 


Lining, Fane ies fOr 
Vedi od witinary 
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“KERYOR OF KENYON, RHODE istanp” 


NEW FABRICS 
NEW YARNS 


Coloray Campaign 

Courtaulds (Ala.) Inc., has planned a special adver- 
tising campaign to launch a new fashion fabric of Col- 
oray, the company’s solution-dyed rayon staple fiber, 
in April, May and June consumer publications. Called 
shades of India, the multi-colored stripe fabric, said to 
resemble homespun and featuring the exotic colors of 
an Indian bazaar, will be shown in clothes by leading 
designers in Charm, Mademoiselle, Harper’s Bazaar, 
Vogue, Glamour and the New York Times Magazine 
in full-color pages and promoted in stores across the 
country. Special emphasis will be placed on the claim 
by Courtaulds that for the first time the authentic In- 
dia colors in the fabric are colorfast. 


Avisco Carpets 

Collins & Aikman Corp. and James Lees & Sons, Inc. 
are now participants in the Avisco Integrity Plan for 
rayon carpets. According to American Viscose Corp. 
the addition of these manufacturers brings the num- 
ber of licensees to 37. The company also stated that 
there are now 177 different carpet and rug qualities 
manufactured by Avisco licensees, eligible to wear the 
Integrity Tag, marking each as a quality product. 


New Delustered Nylon Fiber 

Industrial Rayon Corp. has started production of a 
delustered form of its new nylon staple fiber for floor 
covering use. Industrial designers will be able to use 
the fiber in combinations to achieve tone-on-tone 
effects. 

According to the company, it is anticipated that 
many interesting variations may be developed, not 
only by combining lusters, but also by varying twist 
of yarns made from a dull staple in combination with 
yarns made from the company’s standard bright nylon 
staple. The fiber is being offered in eight denier and 15 
denier and is priced the same as standard bright luster 
nylon. 


Coated Glass Fibers 

L.O.F. Glass Fibers Co. reports that Du Pont is now 
applying their Teflon coating directly to the glass fib- 
ers, instead of coating the fibers after they are braided. 
This gives each strand individual protection. Accord- 
ing to the company, the yarn is abrasion resistant, in- 
ert to almost all corrosive chemicals and solvents, and 
has a water absorption so low that it can be considered 
zero. 


Orlon Satins Shown 


Costumes made of 100 percent Du Pont Orlon satin 
were shown in the spring and summer collections of 
the top Parisian couturiers. The satin, said to be rich 
in texture with a toned-down luster, was used in 
cocktail wear, evening gowns and coats, as well as 
bridal gowns. 

Another combination, Orlon and silk was shown 
with designs on the crosswise threads of the fabric 
only. Shantungs of the same combination were shown 
in dressy shirtwaist styles and informal, sleeveless 
dinner dresses with jackets. 


Brushed Fabric 

Beau-Beau, a brushed fabric with a 100% nylon 
body and Bemberg face, has been introduced for fall 
by Beaunit Mills, Inc. The material is planned for 
pajama and gown styles in the medium-priced brack- 
ets. According to the company, the knitted fabric is 
washable and shrink-resistant. The fabric is said to 
have a soft hand and will appear in pastel tints. 
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TEXTILE DISTRIBUTORS 











INSTITUTE 
NEWS ann COMMENT 





Standards for Fabric Performance Released to Trade for Evaluation 


Last month, the Textile Distributors Institute made 
public the completed draft of its ‘‘Proposed Voluntary 
End-Use Serviceability Standards for All Fabrics 
Containing Man-Made Fibers.” At a press conference 
at the Institute’s New York City office, Jackson E. 
Spears, vice president of Burlington Industries and 
of the Institute, said that it was in the power of any 
textile distributor, with reasonable care, to produce 
fabrics meeting these standards. Mr. Spears presided 
at the conference in the absence of Walter Ross, 
president of TDI. 

The aim of the standards, Mr. Spears said, was to 
insure consumer satisfaction with finished products 
containing man-made fibers. He explained that a 
fabric certification program based on the standards 
is being developed. It will be followed by consumer 
educational and promotional programs. 

The standards provide tests and specifications for 
laundering, washability, shrinkage, color fastness, 
flammability and other types of performance. End- 
uses included are all major apparel items for men, 
women, girls, boys, infants and children as well as 
home furnishing fabrics. 

Mr. Spears pointed out that the TDI standards have 
been presented to virtually every textile and apparel 
trade organization for study and evaluation. He em- 
phasized that the standards are purely voluntary. 

The TDI standards have also been sent to the 
American Standards Association with a request that 
this organization evaluate them for the purpose of 
approving them as American Standards. 

Mr. Spears said that the TDI will welcome com- 
ments and suggested improvements in the standards 
from textile and apparel trade groups who have re- 


Change in Lien Law Opposed 

Textile Distributors Institute has gone on record as 
against enactment of a bill currently pending in the 
New York State Legislature to amend the lien law in 
favor of dyers, treaters and finishers of cloth. The bill 
would give them a lien on goods in their possesion 
for any amounts which might be due them from the 
owner of the goods. 

In a letter to Senator Pliny W. Williamson, chair- 
man of the N. Y. Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 
TDI president Walter Ross expressed the opinion that 
the bill was entirely too broad and would place TDI 
membership at a great disadvantage in dealing with 
dyers and finishers. 

Stamp for Design Protection 

For use on contracts, and sample cards, TDI’s 

counsel recommends the following language to pro- 
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ceived copies. With regard to the educational and 
promotional efforts which TDI plans for the stand- 
ards, he said that these efforts will inform the re- 
tailer, and most of all the consumer, about the value 
of the standards. It is hoped, he said, that these efforts 
will create a demand for garments bearing the certi- 
fication of compliance with the standards. “It is be- 
lieved that a much healthier situation will develop 
when the bulk of man-made fabric production meets 
minimum standards of end-use performance and the 
position of the industry will be strengthened in its 
competition with other types of consumers’ goods,” 
Mr. Spears declared. 

TDI’s standards, it was brought out at the confer- 
ence, are not to be confused with American Standard 
L 22 for rayon and acetate fabrics published in 1951 
by the American Standards Association. It was also 
pointed out that currently the American Standards 
Association is working on a new standard for per- 
formance of all types of fabrics, known as Standard 
L 25. Mr. Spears stated that TDI was hopeful that 
the ASA would incorporate all or some of the provi- 
sions of the TDI standards into its Standard L 25. 

At the conference, Albert E. Johnson, trade rela- 
tions director of the National Institute of Dryclean- 
ing, reported that the board of directors of his group 
at its recent annual meeting had passed a resolution 
approving the objectives of TDI’s voluntary standards 
and expressing the hope that they would be accepted 
as an American Standard by the ASA. 

Copies of the standards may be obtained for one 
dollar each from Textile Distributors Institute, 469 
Seventh Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


tect fabric designs from unauthorized use by others: 
“Buyer, for valuable consideration received, agrees 
not to copy or cause to be copied or reproduced, 
directly or indirectly, any pattern or design of goods 
identified herein.” 

A stamp containing the above language can be ob- 
tained for $2.40 with discounts for quantity, by plac- 
ing orders through TDI, 469 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 





Wullschleger Makes Gift 

Arthur E. Wullschleger, of A. E. Wullschleger & 
Co., Inc., on Feb. 29 presented the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution with one of the few remaining copies of the 
woven silk jacquard, “Signing of the Declaration of 
Independence.” The occasion was marked by a special 
luncheon in Washington. 
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Verel 


Continued from Page 33 

its position in textile fibers. To produce Verel in com- 
mercial quantities, he stated, Eastman will invest 
millions in new plant facilities and in modifying ex- 
isting facilities. In accordance with company policy, 
he declined to furnish figures of expected ultimate 
plant capacity for Verel. He did state, however, that 
Eastman planned to build a market for, and be able to 
supply “quite a few millions of pounds.” 

Verel is currently being produced in semi-dull lus- 
ter, according to Robert T. Crawford, manager of 
Eastman’s sales development department. It can also 
be produced in bright or dull form. The fiber can be 
obtained in virtually any length applicable to known 
systems of textile manufacture. It is provided with a 
standard lubricant suitable to conventional textile 
systems. 

Mr. Crawford explained that Verel has no melting 
point as such. It is a reduced temperature fiber and 
both processing and ironing temperatures should be 
held to a maximum of 300°F. when the fiber is used 
in 100% constructions. Verel can be provided, Mr. 
Crawford said, in either unstabilized or stabilized— 
that is, either heat sensitive or non-heat sensitive— 
form. By a careful study of the shrinkage character- 
istics of Verel, it is possible, Mr. Crawford noted, to 
build up desired degrees of density, bulk and resili- 
ence in both apparel and industrial fabrics. 

He stated that extensive trials involving stabilized 
and nonstabilized Verel in tow form on the Turbo and 
Pacific Converter systems have yielded highly satis- 
factory bulk yarns. By careful blending of stabilized 
and unstabilized Verel staple, Mr. Crawford said, it is 
also possible for a conventional spinning mill to pro- 
duce yarns capable of excellent shrinkage and conse- 
quent bulk. 

Verel’s textile processing characteristics, he ex- 
plained, have been studied extensively on the various 
spinning systems in fabrics ranging from lightweight 
Verel-cotton batistes through Verel-wool blends and 
dense Verel industrial cloths. “In every instance,” he 
said, ‘“‘the fiber has performed well without special 
devices or unusual techniques.” 

He stated that Verel lends itself well to blending 
and has been evaluated with wool, rayon, cotton and 








acetate. “Spinning tests on 100% Verel yarns reveal 
40°/1 to be commercially practical while 27°/1 to 
34°/1 are to be attained with 3 denier staple of 1142” to 
2%” lengths. Blends with 50% Pima cotton reveal 
68°/1 as a good spin limit with 34*/1 attainable in a 
mix with 50% of 1% denier 2” rayon. 

‘When blending with wool, Verel elevates the spin- 
ning limit and contributes to the kindness of the fab- 
rics. Verel produces woolen system yarns of excellent 
strength and levelness and contributes to the en- 
hancement of coarse and medium wools.” 

Verel’s moisture regain of 3.5-4.0%, Mr. Crawford 
said, contributes to freedom from static in mill proc- 
essing, and adds comfort when Verel is used in ap- 
parel. The fiber’s physical properties, he noted, indi- 
cate a low pilling tendency. Extended and continuing 
exposure tests, according to Mr. Crawford, shew that 
Verel is highly resistant to weathering and suffers no 
appreciable loss in strength, stretch or coloration. 

Mr. Crawford said that the new fiber reacts well to 
normally used techniques in winding, warping and 
weaving. Sizes regularly used on acrylics perform 
well when applied to Verel, he noted. 

With regard to dyeing, Mr. Crawford said that the 
following classes of dyes may be used on Verel, neu- 
tral dyeing; premetallized dyes such as used on wool, 
nylon and in some cases on acrylics; dispersed or ace- 
tate dyes; neutral dyeing acid dyes; and, in some in- 
stances, cationic or basic dyes. 

He explained that excellent light and wash fastness 
can be obtained with premetallized dyes, superior to 
the fastness attained on other acrylic or modified 
acrylics with any available dyes. “Acetate dyes pro- 
vide brighter shades than premetallized coloring 
agents and in some cases better light fastness. Cationic 
or basic dyes can be used where high brilliance is de- 
sired.” He stated the Verel can be dyed in a wide 
variety of shades and cross dye effects. 

With regard to finishing Verel fabrics, Mr. Craw- 
ford said that they had been evaluated in a wide 
series of finishing routines such as are commonly used 
for synthetics, cotton and woolens. He stated that 
Verel “imparts excellent wrinkle recovery, crease re- 
tention, dimensional stability and like properties.” 
Resin treatments, he explained, need not be consid- 
ered except where cellulosic fibers are blended with 
Verel. Fabrics containing Verel, when properly con- 
trolled through dyeing and finishing, exhibit excellent 
dimensional stability, he stated. 


New Nylon Tubeless Tire 


Nylon is being used in a new tubeless tire recently 
introduced by Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Trade- 
named “Supreme”, the new tire consists of four plies 
of rubberized nylon cord and specially compounded 
rubbers for each part of the tire. 

The new tire also has a specially compounded 
gummy sealant that prevents tire failures from nails 
and similar objects. The sealant clings to penetrating 
nails and prevents air leakage by flowing into and 
sealing small cuts and holes in the tire body. 

Blowout protection is assured by a specially con- 
toured safety diaphragm which is made of two plies 
of rubberized nylon cord and an safety valve that au- 
tomatically locks two thirds of the air into its inner 
air chamber when the outer casing of the tire is 
ripped open or slashed. With this air locked into the 
“tire within the tire,” a motorist can bring his car to 
a safe, straight-line stop without danger of swerves 
or loss of contro] that sometimes results from blow- 
outs with ordinary tires, Firestone points out. 


Cross section of the new Firestone tire in the hands of presi- 
dent Lee R. Jackson shows how blowouts are eliminated by 
inner diaphragm with a small safety valve. Inner tire retains 
air longer after outer casing has lost air as result of puncture. 








Auto Seat Belts 


(Continued from Page 34) 

suaded to use seat belts? The answer to this ques- 
tion already has become apparent. Older men and 
women seem to regard seat belts as ‘frivolous’, but 
young married people—especially those with small 
children—already have established themselves as the 
most promising seat belt market. They’re used to 
flying and are accustomed to seat belts. They recog- 
nize the fact that there is infinitely more danger on 
the ground than in the air and regard seat belts as 
one good way to keep their children safe from harm. 


What is the Market Potential? 

During 1955 approximately eight million new auto- 
mobiles were produced for the domestic market. 
Except for about 400,000, the cars were produced by 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler. At the present 
time, about 52 million automobiles are registered in 
the United States. One nationally prominent belt 
manufacturer has expressed the belief that there is 
a very live nonrecurring market for seat belts to the 
owners of cars that are less than three years old. This 
would be a potential of some 14 million sets of seat 
belts with sets ranging from two to five per car. 

Although the seat belt market in 1955 was short 
in duration, a number of automobile manufacturers 
and automotive accessories suppliers were found to 
be quite enthusiastic about consumer responses. Ford 
representatives reported that seat belts were being 
specified by purchasers of 1956 Ford cars at the rate 
of about 9,000 per week. Ford pointed out that many 
more could have been sold if the company had an 
adequate supply of good quality belts. Ford is enthus- 
iastic and feels that there is a large potential market 
for safety belts and safety features in general. It will 
use about 30% of its 1956 advertising budget to push 
safety features. Ford feels that the company which 
can come up with a better looking belt with nicer 
styling and packaging ideas will get an important 
jump on the market—since it feels that current seat 
belts are largely unsatisfactory. 

Chrysler, which provides optional installation of 
safety belts on all new cars, has sold several thou- 
sand belts—all it could get. This company is also 
enthusiastic about the future of safety belts and has 
been offering them to their customers for a year. 
Chrysler has engineered its own belts and has made 
its own specifications. Up to the present, however, 
this company has been unable to obtain enough good 
quality belts to satisfy the demand. 

Although General Motors, Chevrolet Division, did 
not outwardly share the enthusiasm of Chrysler and 
Ford, it nevertheless is obliged to admit that since 
the beginning of October, without any seat belt pro- 
motion at all, it had equipped Chevrolets with 12,000 
belts at consumers’ requests. 

The enthusiasm for the future of the automotive 
seat belt market continues on down to important 
retailers of automotive accessories. One of these com- 
panies which is nationally famous—with over 100 
franchise stores across the country—is particularly 
confident that seat belts are here to stay. At present, 
this company is selling only about 136 belts a week. 
This low volume may be attributed to the fact that 
the company’s own promotion is modest and that it 
is currently coasting along on Ford’s advertising. 
However, sales of seat belts have been gaining steadily 
since they were first stocked only a short time ago. 
Company spokesmen look forward to important sales 
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increases this spring as the season of heavy long- 
distance motoring approaches. 

Presently, the company’s belts are a nylon-rayon 
blend and will continue to be made this way until 
there is an improvement in cam buckles, at which 
time all-nylon can be used. This company estimated 
that total U.S. production of safety belts was about 
15,000 per week but believed that there is an ap- 
proaching market for 15,000 a day. It is interesting 
to note that many retailers who entered this market 
charging extra for installation have now dropped this 
charge. Furthermore, car dealers are offering free 
seat belts as sales incentives. 

Several states have been working on programs re- 
quiring safety features in automobiles, of which the 
most recently announced is that of Governor Harri- 
man of New York. Massachusetts is planning to in- 
stall seat belts in all state police cars. Illinois has 
passed a law requiring all new cars registered in that 
state in 1956 and thereafter to be equipped with 
safety belts. California, Iowa, Minnesota and Texas 
have passed laws on seat belt specifications. Michigan 
is preparing a similar law. 

Private companies are requiring their personnel to 
use seat belts in company-owned cars. One such com- 
pany is the America Fore Insurance Group which has 
installed seat belts in 1100 company-owned cars and 
in 200 employee-owned cars. 

Leading belt manufacturers believe that seat belts 
are here to stay but that better belts will have to be 
made if the market is to be developed successfully. 
Use of below-specification webbings will be the most 
effective way to destroy this market, they point out. 
They cited the unfavorable publicity which followed 
the sale of poorly constructed merchandise through 
low-end automobile accessories stores. 


How Can Textile Men Protect This Market? 

The textile industry can easily protect this blossom- 
ing new market by producing types of webbing that 
are most suited to this end use. The auto makers 
intend to see to it that the goods they buy meet cer- 
tain strict specifications. But the chink in the armor 
lies in those 14,000,000 potential sales which might 
possibly be made to owners of cars three years old 
or newer. These sales will be made in auto supply 
stores, garages, gas stations and roadside accessory 
shops. 

What should a good seat belt webbing be like? The 
experts say it should be made of high tenacity textile 
materials and the resultant webbing should have a 
rated minimum tenacity of not less than 2250 pounds. 
This is for a one-place belt. Two or three passenger 
belts appear to be of doubtful value. Webbing widths 
should be about two inches. Transverse stiffness should 
be sufficient to limit curling or roping when tensile 
loads are applied. Efforts are now being made to 
develop a test for this requirement. The webbing 
should be mildew resistant. Dye fastness should be 
excellent. Under test loads, elongation should not 
exceed 25%. Fully assembled and anchored to the 
chassis of the car, the belt should have a minimum 
tensile strength of 1,500 pounds. Complete specifica- 
tions may be obtained from ASE or the Association 
of Seat Belt Manufacturers. 

By proper handling, the automobile seat belt mar- 
ket can be developed to the point where all new cars 
will be equipped with them at the factories (some 
8,000,000 sets per year—plus the used car market). 
Adoption of and adherence to worthwhile standards 
will determine the future of webbings in this field. 
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A joint meeting on March 2, 1956, of the on fabrics and apparel of a test atomic explo- 
American Association for Textile Technology sion in Nevada in May, 1955. Charles W. Dorn 
and the New York Section of the American of J.C. Penney Co. gave an introductory talk, 
Association of Textile Chemists & Colorists explaining the background of events leading 
was devoted to illustrated reports of the effect to the test. 





Effect on fabrics of atomic test explosion 


A wide range of fabrics were 
By Dr. H. W. Stiegler exposed to a test atomic blast. 
Here is a summary of the results 


-_ AUTHORIZATION by the Atomic Energy Commis- tion to the American Association of Textile Chemists 
sion of the Federal Civil Defense Administration to and Colorists to sponsor the textile program of Opera- 
share in Operation Teapot, Nevada, 1955, resulted in tion Cue offered a very practical opportunity to 
an “open shot” designated by F.C.D.A. as “Opera- obtain first-hand data about the effects of thermal 
tion Cue’’. Through F.C.D.A., Industry was given op- radiation from atomic detonations on various fibers 
portunity to participate. The courtesy of the Federal and fabrics such as might be worn by populations 
Civil Defense Administration in extending an invita- subjected to atomic bombing. 

Plans were made months in advance with regard 
to the nature of the materials and how they were to 
be exposed on the Nevada Test Site. Constant liaison 
was maintained with F.C.D.A. officials to integrate 
AATCC plans and activities. 

The objectives of these tests were to develop in- 
formation about the behavior of textiles when sub- 
jected to the high thermal energies of atomic de- 
tonations. The information sought included the re- 
action of textile materials to various heat intensities 
and quantities with respect to physical change and 
appearance, such as color, scorching, melting and 
burning. Furthermore, it was of interest to deter- 
mine in a general way the degree of heat penetration 
through clothing to the skin of the wearer. 

Much is known, from laboratory data, about the 
behavior of textiles subjected to heat. Some fuse or 
melt at comparatively low temperatures. Others 
scorch, char or burst inio flame in successive stages. 
Melting and fusing of the molten mass to the skin 
are very dangerous. Charring with continued after- 
glow is also dangerous. 

Dr. H. W. Stiegler Since ordinary laboratory attainable temperatures 
do not approach those produced by the thermal ener- 
gies of atomic fission, more information was sought 
Colerists. During World Wer 11 he was chist of the concerning the effect of these extremely high tem- 
protective division, technical command of the U. S. Army peratures by actual exposure of materials to the 
Chemical Corps. Earlier he was head of the textile explosion of an atomic device. 

chemical laboratories of American Cyanamid Corp. Dr. It is well known that dark colored textiles absorb 
Stiegler has a Ph.D. degree from Northwestern University. more heat than lighter shades which reflect greater 
amounts of radiation. It is also known that the mole- 





Since 1946, Dr. Stiegler has been director of Research 
of the American Association of Textile Chemists and 
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them and which they helped prepare for test at atomic proving 








high school students inspect manikins which will represent 


grounds, Survival City, Nevada. 


cular configurations of certain dyes absorb more heat 
radiation than others. 

A matter of primary concern is heat penetration 
through several layers of fabric materials rather than 
through a single layer. The effect of multi-layers of 
different types of fabrics and fibers is more realistic 
with respect to clothing than is a single layer. The 
subject of civilian apparel and the protection afforded 
by it in the special aspects of atomic thermal expo- 
sure is a worthy study. 


Experiment Design 

Previously obtained information dealt with indoor 
exposures of clothed manikins. 

The present experiments were designed to obtain 
data on: 

1) Outdoor exposures of not only typically 
clothed manikins but of multi-layered 
specimens of fabrics on racks. 

2) Indoor exposures of clothed manikins and 
furnishings in houses and trailers, beyond 
that previously developed. 

1) Outdoor exposures were set up to include a 
large range of fabrics and fibers available to the 
public. The multi-layered fabrics were mounted on 
one-foot square wooden placques and also exposed 
in garments on manikins. 

Because individuals are generally clothed in from 
one to three or more layers of material comprising 
outer, intermediate and undergarments, several layers 
of different fabrics were mounted on the placques to 
parallel the effect of clothing layers on persons, both 
male and female. 

To simulate the effect of folds and air space be- 
tween garments, one half of the surface of each 
wooden placque was recessed one-quarter of an inch. 
This left an air space under one-half of the mounted 
textile material while the other half rested on the 
solid wood surface of the placque. 

The placques were painted with a heat-sensitive 
paint to give an approximate estimation of radiation 
penetrating through the fabric layers. In addition, a 
dozen temperature indicating papers were placed on 
each quarter section of the placque. This arrange- 
ment provided information about temperatures under 
single and under multiple layers, with and without 
air space. 
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story masonry block house. The walls and roof of the house with- 
stood atomic explosion blast 4700 feet away. 


Outdoor Exposure Plan 

After fabric specimens were fastened to the 
placques, ten placques were nailed to each of thirty 
collapsible wooden racks, nine feet long by five feet 
wide. 


The racks were placed in three rows of ten each 
facing the bomb tower. They were anchored to the 
ground with cables and iron stakes to resist the blast. 
The upright portions, on which the placques were 
nailed, were held up in place by nylon cords chosen 
to break with the blast and allow them to collapse to 
the ground. This avoids damage to the fabrics and 
racks. The thermal pulse, having preceded the shock 
wave by seconds, has already accomplished its effect 
on the fabrics. 

The ten racks in the first row (100 fabric speci- 
mens) comprised the first station which was 7000 feet 
from ground zero. Identical set-ups were placed at 
8000 and at 9000 feet from ground zero. 


Fabrics 

More than twenty types of fabrics were exposed in- 
cluding natural and synthetic fibers available on the 
market. In many cases each type of fabric was ex- 
posed undyed or white and dyed pastel, medium and 
dark shades in order to study progressive increase in 
thermal absorption by the darker shades. Included 
were a direct cotton black and a sulfur black known 
to have different thermal absorption. Various prints 
were included. Fabric weights varied from light 
weight men’s and women’s wear to somewhat heavier 
types likely to be worn by civilians, such as garbar- 
dines, twills, denims, men’s wool suitings, etc. Resin- 
treated rayon, cotton, fire-resistance treated cotton, 
and asbestos were included. 


Layers of Fabrics 

If the top layer was men’s shirting or sports wear, 
the under layer (covering only half of the placque) 
was standard white cotton undershirting or cotton 
shorts material. In some cases cotton-wool knitted 
underwear material was used. The highest number of 
layers used in any case was four. 

If the top layer was women’s dress or sports wear 
material, the wnder layer was nylon or acetate slip, 
brassiere or pantie material. In some cases lastex 
girdle material formed a third or fourth layer. 


(Continued on Page 85) 
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Manikins, representing typical family, lie smashed on floor of o one 





How atomic test was set up and carried out 


By P. J. Fynn 


i FEDERAL CIVILIAN DEFENSE ADMINISTRATION plans 
called for populating twenty dwellings in the group of 
buildings erected on the test site of Operation Cue, the 
area which was dubbed “Doom Town” by the news- 
men. These dwellings were of various typical con- 
structions ranging from 2 story brick houses to trail- 
ers and were arranged in parallel rows or streets at 
different distances from the explosion center referred 
to as “Ground Zero”’. 

Inasmuch as normal living conditions were simu- 
lated as closely as possible with the dwellings being 
supplied with all normal services save water and 
completely furnished down to food in an operating 
refrigerator and tables set for a meal, it was decided 
to arrange the manikins as family units disposed in a 
variety of family situations and dressed accordingly. 
Thus, in one house, a ten year old boy in cotton 
pajamas was in bed, his father in another bedroom in 
white Dacron shirt and wool trousers was adjusting 
his tie, a teen age daughter in rayon gown, chenille 
robe and slippers primped in the bathroom and 
mother in a cotton house dress was feeding the baby, 
clad in a Dynel sleeper, while preparing breakfast in 
the kitchen. A wide variety of clothing was used from 
dungarees to business suits and from shorts and halt- 
ers to party dresses. 

These proxies for human inhabitants were disposed 
in comfort while out of doors other proxies awaited 
H hour literally tied to the stake. Twenty-four mani- 
kins were set out standing unprotected in the open 





P: J. Fynn 

Mr. Fynn is assistant director of the research laboratory 
of J. C. Penney Co., Inc., in New York City. A graduate 
of Tulane University with a B.S. in Chemistry, he is a 
member of both AATT and AATCC as well as other 
professional societies. Before coming to Penney, he was 
with the Southern Regional Research Laboratory of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 














desert in three rows of eight (four men and four 
women). The first row was 7000 feet from ground 
zero and each successive row was 1000 feet farther 
back. The selection of these distances of 7000, 8000 
and 9000 feet from ground zero was based on the cal- 
culated thermal effects of an explosion of expected 
yield equivalent to 40 kilotons of TNT. An atomic ex- 
plosion of this size develops thermal radiation which 
at 7000 feet has an intensity of 12 calories of heat 
energy on every square centimeter of surface. 

Although a blazing noon-day sun delivers about 1 
calorie per minute on every square centimeter, the 
short duration of the atomic flash makes the rate of 
supply of energy to a surface many times that of sun- 
light, and is intense enough under these conditions to 
make heavy cotton twill burst into flames. As the dis- 
tance from ground zero increases the energy falls off 
at a geometric rate so that the radiation which is 12 
calories per square centimeter at 7000 feet, at 8000 
feet is about 8 cal/cm’* and at 9000 feet is approxi- 
mately 5 cal/cm’. It was desired to arrange the three 
stations so that the first line would be well done, the 
second line medium rare and the third line scarcely 
touched. 

Because of the violent blast effects that exert wind 
pressures many times greater than the most vicious 
hurricane, the manikins had to be secured in position. 
For this purpose one inch pipe was driven three feet 
into the ground and the manikins were wired to this 
at the chest, waist and knees. They were spaced be- 
tween the racks on which were mounted the fabric 
plaques of the rest of the textile project. 

The torso of each outdoor manikin was coated with 
a heat sensitive paint that changed color when ex- 
posed to elevated temperatures. They were dressed in 
various types of garb, complete with underwear, us- 
ing as wide a variety of fibers as were available in 
stock garments. The manikins in each of the three 
rows were dressed in replicate sets in detail as fol- 
lows: 

1. Male, brown wool business suit, white cotton 
shirt and acetate tie, nylon stretch hose, dress shoes, 
cotton athletic undershirt, white striped cotton grip- 
per shorts. 

2. Male, grey cotton twill match work set with tie, 
heavy work shoes, 50/50 cotton/wool socks, cotton 
athletic undershirt and white cotton gripper shorts. 

3. Male, flock printed yellow rayon long sleeve 
shirt, rayon/acetate/Dacron dark brown trousers, 
nylon sport socks, sandal-like sport shoes, athletic 
undershirt and white knit briefs. 

4. Male, same as three, but wrapped in type 128 
white cotton sheet. 

5. Female, acetate print dress, nylon brassiere, 
nylon slip, nylon panties, lastex roll-on girdle, nylon 
hose, black shoes. 

6. Female, yellow Orlon slipover sweater, blue 
rayon/acetate gabardine slacks, acetate satin bras- 
siere, nylon tricot panties, cotton socks, “‘loafer’’ shoes. 

8. Female, same as 7, but wrapped in type 128 
white cotton sheet. 
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The manikins were dressed in Las Vegas and trans- 
ported in individual cartons to Camp Mercury by van. 
At Camp Mercury they were completely assembled, 
tagged for their location and taken the remaining 30 
miles to Yucca Flat in buses. It is remarkable how 
life-like in appearance were the dressed manikins. A 
number of people along the way and at security check 
points were startled by the sudden appearance of a 
bus load of ‘‘tourists” in a highly restricted area 

Even on location it was not uncommon for work- 
men in the houses to step aside and apologize when 
suddenly confronted by a ‘“‘woman”’ on the premises. 

The “bomb” was installed in a room about 25 feet 
square on top of a 500 foot steel tower. Strictly speak- 
ing, it was not a bomb, but a nuclear device, the dif- 
ference being that a bomb is self-contained device 
capable of being used against an enemy. Some of the 
tests in this series were weapon type devices, but this 
was one which was practically buried in instruments 
and for which the exact location and exact moment of 
detonation had to be known. 

There is a considerable tenseness felt in the final 
minutes approaching H hour. The last weather check 
has been announced as favorable, only 15 minutes re- 
main, and they are called off on the public address 
system 10 minutes to go then 5, Instructions for ad- 
justing goggles are given and how to brace against the 
shock wave. 1 minute to go, 30 seconds, 15, 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 
then a light of overwhelming intensity strikes out of 
the pre-dawn darkness. For those without goggles 
who faced away from the tower, the surrounding 
mountains are blotted out in a dazzling curtain of 
brilliant glare and they only come back into view 
after seconds have passed. 

Eight miles away the sensation on the skin is about 
like standing before a blast furnace when the door is 
opened suddenly. The flash and turmoil of the great 
boiling fire ball with its changing colors and awesome 
devastating beauty develops in complete and startling 
silence. Not for 40 seconds is there a sound because 
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Ray Tiller, fire department chief of Waterloo, la., points to scorched 

areas of a dummy which was 7000 feet away from the blast. White 

part of fabric reflected heat, but dummy was scorched beneath 
black dots. 


the observers are eight miles from the detonation. 
When the sound does come it is sharp and impres- 
sively loud and is accompanied by a shock wave 
which feels like a firm shove against the chest much 
like the pressure wave felt on the highway when an 
oncoming bus whishes past at 80 miles per hour. 

Within half an hour the radiological teams are con- 
verging upon ground zero along eight radii and are 
reporting radiation intensities in the test area. A short 
while later project leaders dressed in radiation safe 
clothing inspected their projects. By noon other pro- 
ject personnel were admitted to the test site. 


Effect on Fabrics 


(Continued from Page 83) 


Out-door Manikins 

Twenty-four fully dressed manikins were firmly 
staked to the ground, eight (four male, four female) 
at each of the three stations. The third and fourth 
male and female were identically clad but the fourth 
was covered with a white sheet to note the protective 
action of white cover-all. The clothing on the man- 
ikins in general gave the same picture obtained on 
the placques. 

2) Indoor exposures. These were limited to tex- 
tiles on manikins, which were placed in houses and 
trailers. 


Results in General 

Shortly after the atomic detonation examination of 
the placques was undertaken at the three stations of 
7000, 8000 and 9000 feet from ground zero. 

Confirmation of the effect of light and dark shades 
on thermal absorption was apparent at the first sta- 
tion (7000 feet from the burst). The white cotton 
fabrics reflected the thermal pulse. Medium shades 
reflected less and dark shades burned away the fab- 
rics. Even dark wool was weakened, harshened and 
embrittled whereas white or light shades of wool 
showed no damage. 

Melt-spun synthetics and acetate tended to melt 
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and drop away or fused and shriveled to a hard mass 
when cooled. Dark shades again were damaged more 
than light shades. Even though these melt-spun and 
acetate fabrics melted and in some cases fused to the 
white cotton under-layer, it was hardly singed. 

Under-layers of nylon and acetate, under dark 
colored prints, melted or showed scorching. The dark 
design was reproduced on the nylon or acetate. 

In ‘general, the second and third stations, at 8000 and 
9000 feet from ground zero, confirmed the effects 
obtained at the first station at 7000 feet but to a cor- 
respondingly less degree. 

Complete evaluation of the many combinations of 
fabrics on the exposed placques is almost finished and 
temperature indications are being interpreted. 

Complete details will be published after the final 
report is submitted and F.C.D.A. approval of material 
for release is received. 

It should be clearly and strongly emphasized that 
results in this preliminary report hold only for the 
conditions, intensities and distances obtaining in the 
Operation Cue open-shot tests. The results must not 
be regarded or applied from the viewpoint of over-all 
Civilian Defense, since they are without status and do 
not constitute in any way official protective measures 
against thermal radiation from atomic bombs or de- 
vices. Such measures are issued Officially by and with 
the authority of the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration. 
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Blends At the 50/50 blend level the flammability of the fabric 
is approximately the same as that of 100% rayon. It 
should be emphasized that most apparel fabrics con- 
taining Dacron and/or rayon in any combination are 
adequate in this respect. All fabrics in this study 
ee exceed the minimum standards by a wide margin. It 
coon scapigctipsocenagacetae is well known that fabric flammability is critical only 
INITIAL DAMAGE TEMPERATURE . 
in sheer constructions and in those that have an in- 

tentionally raised fiber surface. 

Fabrics of all Dacron polyester fiber are known to 
be subject to static build-up in wear. The propaga- 
tion of static charges results in the garment clinging 
to the body, which may be objectionable. One of the 
outstanding contributions of rayon in blends with 
Dacron is its ability to effectively control static. As 
little as 25% rayon in the blend reduces the static to 
a level that is acceptable to the normal wearer in all 
but the most extreme conditions. Its influence on 
static control is strikingly illustrated in Figure 10. 


(Continued from Page 44) 
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Thirty percent rayon blended with Dacron can be 
expected to provide adequate static protection in 
outerwear apparel fabrics. 

The aesthetic character of a fabric as observed by 
the consumer is an integratetd concept that incor- 
porates many properties of the fiber, yarn, and fabric. 
All aesthetic characteristics are not readily measur- 
able by known laboratory means. However, tests have 
been devised to measure a few of the contributing 
fabric properties. Three of these, fabric bulk (specific 
volume), liveliness and bending iength are illustrated 
in Figures 11 through 13. Dacron provides minor 
advantages in bulk, and rayon affords marginal im- 
provement in fabric liveliness. There is little evidence 
of important differences in the measurable aesthetics 
among these two fibers and their blends. 
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Du Pont Tests Show Nylon in Denim 
ree Work Pants Increases Useful Life 


BLENDS OF “DACRON™-RAYON ee ; 
mmresren nese ; & An increase of 70% in wear life of denim work 


a trousers resulted from addition of 25% nylon as rein- 
forcement in the warp of the trouser fabric, it was 
reported last month by Louis L. Larson, utility clothes 
merchandising manager for Du Pont’s Textile Fibers 
Department. 

Nylon’s benefits in warp-faced denim constructions 
were demonstrated in a two-and-a-half year wear 
test of nylon-reinforced denim work trousers, the 
second in a series undertaken by Du Pont to explore 
the role of nylon as a reinforcing fiber in common cot- 
ton constructions. 

Initiated with a group of 18 workmen, the test 
showed that 228 days was the average wear life of the 
nylon-reinforced trousers compared with an average 
of 134 days for cenventional work trousers of the 
same weight and construction worn as test controls. 
The evaluation was based on normal wearings by 
plumbers and welders with the wear test garments 
worn to the point of breakdown. 

The use of 25% nylon in the warp of the denim 
gave an approximate total nylon content of 15% and 
adds an estimated 25 to 30% to the retail price of the 
garment. On a cost-performance basis the higher 
price would be more than offset by the increased wear 
life, Dr. Larsen said. 











+A 100%, WOOL 


LIVELINESS (CM. SEC} 


New Polyvinyl Resin Plant 
A new polyvinyl chloride resin plant with a pro- 
duction capacity of about 12,000,000 pounds a year is 
00% RAYON being built at Leominster, Mass., by the Borden Co. 
for expected completion in June. It will adjoin the 
company’s Monomer Department plant, and will be 
Fig. 12 housed in two buildings. A wide variety of specialty 
resins and viny] chloride latices as well as polyvinyl 
chloride will be produced. 
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Cotton-rayon denims offered 


This denim of high tenacity 
solution-dyed rayon filament 
yarn combined with  vat- 
dyed cotton is said to have 
improved tear strength and 
abrasion resistance and 
better color fastness 


A NEW DENIM CLOTH combining rayon and cotton was 
introduced last month jointly by M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc. and American Enka Corp. Substantial ad- 
vantages in both appearance and performance over 
standard all-cotton denim are claimed for the new 
fabric by its sponsors 

Among these are increased breaking strength, tear 
strength, abrasion resistance and color fastness. The 
new cotton-rayon denim is also said to have a deeper 
color without the white flecking characteristic of cot- 
ton denim. After repeated washing, the cotton-rayon 
denim is reported to retain its deep color while re- 
maining free from fuzzing and linting. The fabric is 
sanforized. 

Tradenamed Lane KR-2 Jet-Power Denim, the new 
fabric is woven of vat-dyed cotton warp yarns and 
high-tenacity rayon filament yarn which has been 
solution-dyed. Robert S. Dempsey, head of the Lane 
Cotton Mills Division of M. Lowenstein, stated that 
major dungaree and overall manufacturers have 
already shown strong interest in the new denim. He 
said that the new fabric was admirably suited for 
uses beyond the field of work clothing such as sports- 
wear for men, women and children; school and college 
attire, and the whole wide area of leisure garments 

The new denim sells for 524 cents a yard compared 
with 3915 cents for vat-dyed all-cotton denim and 
37% cents for indigo-dyed denim of the same weight. 
Lowenstein is currently producing the new cotton- 
rayon cloth at the rate of 150,000 yards a week. 

M. Boylan Carr, American Enka’s Textile Yarn 
Sales Manager, pointed out that the new fabric rep- 
resented the first major improvement in the denim 
field in many years. The use of rayon in the denim 
field, he said, opened for this man-made fiber a 
market that accounted for 400 million yards of fabric 
each yeal 

Mr. Dempsey pointed out that new cotton-rayon 
denim looks better than all-cotton denims. In sum- 
marizing the results of tests carried out on the new 
cloth, he stated that the norm for all-cotton denim 
warp tensile strength is 180 lbs. ““On the new fabric 
we got a minimum of 180 lbs. and it ran up to 190 
lbs. On the filling our norm is 80 lbs. On the new 
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high-tenacity, solution dyed rayon 
combined with cotton said to wear 
longer, look better than all-cotton 


fabric we got a minimum of 105 lbs. and it ran up 
0 lbs. The minimum gave us an improvement 


) 
5 ¢ 


to 13 

of 25%. 

“Resistance to tearing is important in denim and 
we found in this feature an improvement from 7 lbs 
per inch to 14 lbs. That’s 100° better. Our next tests 
were in the washing machine. We started out with 
the usual #3 formula at 160° and worked it up to the 
boil, 212°. We wanted to give this new fabric the 
works. We ran 3 samples and each went through 10 
washes together. This gave us a direct comparison 
on washability. 


VAT-DYED WARP NDIGO-DYED WARP 


JETSPUN FILLING COTTON FILLING 


Each sample swatch was tested on a Taber Abrader, 300 cycles, 1000 

gram weight, using a CS-10 abrader wheel. These tests clearly indi 

cate that the appearance of the Jet-Power Denim remains substan 

tially better, and the strength continues to be greater, even after 
having been subjected to considerable abrasion 


“The #1 sample was indigo dyed all cotton; #2 
was vat dyed all cotton and #3, vat dyed cotton warp 
with Jetspun filling. The results were gratifying to 
say the least. To appreciate what happened to these 

different denims, it is necessary to see the actual 
results. The indige denim looked raggy. It looked like 
it had been worn and washed many many times. The 
vat dyed all cotton denim looked better, but it too, 
had a fuzzed up well worn look. 

“The vat dyed Jetspun denim looked entirely dif- 
ferent from the other two. Even after 10 machine 
washes, it retained its good full clear color. It was 
evident that the combination of vat warp and Jetspun 
filling not only helped the new denim retain its color 
and bloom, but it held down the fuzz or lint which 
tended to give the other fabrics a seedy look after a 
couple of washes.” 
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New MACHINERY 


and PRODUCTS 


Maintenance Costs Cut at Strong, Hewat 


By Ten-Year Use of Improved Jack Spool 

At the North Adams, Mass., mill of Strong, Hewat 
& Co., manufacturers of coatings and suitings, jack 
spools were the cause of a continuous replacement 
and maintenance problem adding greatly to the costs 
of production. A variety of jack spools were used. 
Some were all metal; others had cylinders of wood 
with either metal of fiber heads. Regardless of the 
type used, mill management found that every six 
months an appreciable number had to be replaced be- 
cause of breakage, warpage of the cylinders or bend- 
ing of the heads. 

In 1945, the mill standardized on a jack spool man- 
ufactured by Thomas Leyland Co., Inc., a subsidiary 
of James Hunter Machine Co. Tradenamed ‘Flex 
Spool,” the Leyland jack spool has a built-in spring 
flexing device which attaches the head to the cylinder. 

In the ten years that have elapsed since then not 
one of the Leyland spools have been replaced, accord- 
ing to a spokesman for Strong, Hewat. ““Maintenance 
costs,” he states, “are still practically nil.” 

In spite of hard wear, day-by-day knocks, falls 
and vibration, the Leyland Flex Spools have re- 
mained in service. The built-in spring, it is said, gives 
to all stresses. Since there are no nuts, bolts or wash- 
ers, there is nothing which can loosen, or needs tight- 


there’s an 


ening. Their lightness makes transfer of roving be- 
tween carding and spinning rooms labor-saving as 
well as mishap-reducing. The sturdy, corrugated or 
slotted cylinder is another feature, since it prevents 
warpage, and splitting or marking of the yarn. The 
Flex Spool is manufactured in any width to fit all 
cards and frames, and is available in heads of either 
9”, 10” or the new 12” diameter size. Spool cylinders 
may be ordered either corrugated, or slotted, depend- 
ing on character of stripping operations. 


Aluminum Pick Arm 


Draper Corp. announced last 
month a new, lightweight, all- 
aluminum pick arm and lug strap 





Varns; . Ctc.-. 


SCRANTON 8, PENNA., U.S. A. 


Designers and Builders of Profit-Producing 
MODERN THROWING EQUIPMENT for 
Silk and all Synthetic Yarns 





You name it—stretch yarns or bulk yarns, 
glass or metallic yarns, special process 
.. U.S. Textile is at your 
service with machines and know-how ! 


U. S. TEXTILE MACHINE COMPANY 


connection for its X-2 and XD 
—_ model looms. Equipped with a 
Uniball End connector, this device 
eliminates binding during the pick. 


Also, according to the manufac- 
turer, it improves picking action 


and reduces wear on all component 


The aluminum pick arm is cali- 
brated to simplify standardizing of 
power settings. It permits quick, 
easy visual checking on mainte- 
nance of loom settings. For further 
information write the editors. 
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Installation view of 


* Greatest Curing Uniformity 

* Improved Design 

* Maximum Capacity with 
Minimum Power Requirements 

* Flexibility of Operation 

* Simplified Installation 


THE 





LOOP CURER and ROLLER CURER 


These rugged, high-capacity machines feature the latest design and construction 
improvements—all geared to increase your profits. Units can be combined with 
existing equipment to meet your exact requirements. For fabrics that will not 
handle properly in loop, the roller curer is recommended. Recent developments 
for this machine also include improved air distribution, flexibility in holding 
capacity, and no-stretch operation. These machines are the result of long experi- 
ence in supplying machinery to the textile industry. For the complete story of the 
profit-making opportunities offered by Proctor, write today for latest infor- 
mation bulletins. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS. PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 


AUTOMATIC BLENDING SYSTEMS * WEIGHING FEEDS * PICKERS * SHREDDERS * BALE BREAKERS * 
SYNTHETIC CARDS * GARNETTS * DRYERS FOR FIBROUS MATERIAL * YARN DRYERS * HOT 
AIR SLASHER DRYERS * CLOTH CARBONIZERS * ROLLER DRYERS AND CURERS * LOOP AGERS 
FOR PRINT GOODS * TENTER HOUSINGS * OPEN-WIDTH BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR WOVEN FABRICS * 
MULTIPASS AIRLAY DRYERS * NYLON SETTING EQUIPMENT * CON-O-MATIC WASHERS * 
CONTINUOUS BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR PRODUCING TUBULAR KNITS * EQUIPMENT FOR 
*REDMANIZEp” «, SHRUNK-TO-FIT FABRICS * CARPET DRYERS 


Proctor Loop Curer 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery & Industrial Drying Equipment 


Woven Fabric Selvage 
Trimming Mechanized 

The Hermas, Model VSS Sel- 
vage Trimming Machine, manu- 
factured by Hermas Machine Co., 
Hawthorne, N. J., meets the need 
for mechanizing the cleaning of 
all impossible-to-machine-clean 
goods. It does not touch the face 
or back of the cloth. It removes 
only selvage ends from both edges 
of the goods. The selvage trimmer 








takes rolls up to 36” in diameter. 
The trimming units are automat- 
ically guided to the selvages at 
all times regardless of selvage de- 
viations due to width variations 
caused by tension changes or un- 
even cloth guiding. Both selvage 
trimming units are hooked up to 
a single suction system which re- 
moves all cut threads. Box loom 
loops cannot be trimmed on any 
machine until they are converted 
to hanging ends. This is accom- 
plished by the Hermas loop clip- 
ping attachment which converts 
the loops to hanging threads and 
enables the trimming unit to re- 
move them. 

For further information write the 

editors. 





Tachometer 


Metron Instrument Co. is offer- 
ing a tachometer, which indicates 
speed, and actuates self-contained 
power relays that signal over- 
speeds and underspeeds. Said to be 
ideal for use in sounding alarms, 
turning on light signals, stopping 
or starting equipment, opening or 
closing valves, controlling speeds, 
the tachometer is available with 
any one of 48 different scales, 
marked in any rate such as RPM, 
FPM or sheets/hour. 

For further information write the 
editors. 
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Tension Control Device 

A new and completely auto- 
matic device for maintaining ten- 
sion control in the flat-knitting in- 
dustry has been developed by the 
George E. Clentimack Co., Inc., 
of North Attleboro, Mass. The 
Clentimack Let-Off is manually 
set to the desired yarn tension, 
and automatically compensates 
for any increase or decrease in 
yarn tension. The device con- 
trols runner length to within %4 
of 1‘, and actually corrects er- 
rors in yarn delivery for as little 
as .002” to .003” movement of the 
yarn tension bar, according to 
the manufacturer. 

These units can be applied to 
all models of flat-knitting ma- 
chines with little or no change 
in existing equipment. 

For further information, write 
the editors. 


New Metal Detector 


An electronic metal detector— 
so sensitive that it is said to be 
able to spot metallic specks 
smaller than a typewriter dot— 
has been developed by the Radio 
Corp. of America for continuous 
inspection of textile fabrics in 
production at speeds of 10 to 1000 
feet per minute. The unit can be 
installed so that, upon detection of 
the spot, it will trigger any one or 
a combination of alarm systems. 
For further information write the 

editors. 
Needle Oil Prevents Rust 

A needle oil said to overcome 
the difficulties of high-speed fine- 
gauge knitting operations has 
been announced by the Shell Oil 
Co. Called Vexilla Oil 117, the 
product contains an_ inhibitor 
which prevents the formation of 
rust for several days regardless 
of whether the machine is in op- 
eration or idle. This needle oil 
was specifically developed for 
use on 51, 60, 66 and 75 gauge 
hosiery machines, using either 
monofilament or multi-filament 
yarn. 
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WHAT DOES THE GREAT WALL OF CHINA 
HAVE TO DO WITH... 


CHROMIUM. PLATING? 


d Great Wall of China— 


About 2000 years ago the Chinese 












erected one of the most famous 
protective barriers known to mankind . . . 
we the fabulous Great Wall wound its way along 
P natural boundary lines to attain the final amazing 
_Jength of 1400 miles. It is considered one of the 
world’s. outstanding landmarks, for after 
twenty weatherbeaten centuries, portions of 
PO, it remain intact to this day — dramatic 
3 testimony of the value of good workmanship. 


V.. TOO, pride our- 


selves in the workman- 
ship that goes into our 
product. WALHARD 
Chromium Plating will 
give your parts longer- 
lasting protection — save 
you money in mainten- 
ance and down-time 
costs. 

You are paying for both 
quality and service re- 
gardless of what you are 
getting. It costs no more 
to have the very best 
hard chromium plating— 
it will last longer and 
save you money. 








Be sure you are getting 
quality. It costs no more 
and lasts longer. 





he leading name in tertile hand chuomium plating 


WALTON and LONSBURY 
79 NORTH AVENUE — ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 
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New Dual Head Pin Drafter 


A new high speed, dual head pin drafter machine, 
equipped for dual can, quad can, or ball delivery, was 
announced last month by The Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. This new machine supplements 
the company’s presently available line of single head 
pin drafter equipment. Said to be of particular value 
to top and yarn manufacturers, Warner & Swasey re- 


Tritex Drawing System 
Now Available in U. S. 

The Tritex drawing system, a 
European development, was re- 
cently introduced into the United 
States by the Tritex Corp., Lanett, 
Ala. Its principal feature is a 
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ports that the new dual head pin drafter provides 
maximum production in a minimum of space. It has 
special design and safety features enabling the ma- 
chine to operate efficiently at a speed of 1500 faller 
drops per minute. 

When equipped for dual can delivery, the new pin 
drafter accommodates entering weights up to 3500 
grains/yd./head. 
apron or dead plate infeed section, up to 1500 grains 
per delivery are handled, supplying a sliver weighing 
40 to 150 grains/yd.—sufficient for intermediate as 
well as finishing operations in many mills. 

The ball delivery equipment, claimed to handle 
sliver weights up to 614 oz. /5 yd., utilizes an entirely 
new linkage for actuating the traverse motion and is 
capable of producing a square ball up to 15” wide and 
18” in diameter. Balls may be wound on any one of a 


can delivery and an 


variety of arbors, depending upon their expected end 


three-roll unit including a large 
top roll and two small bottom rolls. 
The bottom rolls are driven at 
different speeds, and are spaced 
apart to exceed staple length. The 
system is said to be used in a 
number of U. S. mills with good 
results in sliver uniformity. It is 





6 PLIES 
fF 
STRIP-O-MATIC (BENT TOOTH) wed te 


Many mills on both the woolen and cotton systems running synthetics 
have been using Strip-O-Matic successfully ever since its introduction. 
Results have been even more spectacular than Strip-O-Matic’s per- 
formance with the natural fibers. Users have enjoyed continuous runs 
on a three-shift operation of nine months and more without stripping 
and at the end of this period found there was absolutely no accumu- 
lation of stock on the face of the clothing and that no stock had been 


Strip-O-Matic Card Clothing is also especially suited to blends of 
cotton or wool with synthetics because in addition to carding better with 
less down time, Strip-O-Matic handles all the fibers as they come, 
maintaining the exact proportion that you plan for the yarn, not 
removing one fiber selectively as is occasionally done with conventional 
clothing. Consult Benjamin Booth Company today for specific infor- 
mation on the Strip-O-Matic Card Clothing best suited for your par- 
ticular synthetic or blended yarn. 


Also producers of o-Tape: the new long life condenser tape. 
Supr- 


*Potented 





BENJAMIN BOOTH COMPANY, ALLEGHENY & JANNEY STS.,PHILA., PA. 



















use. The calander roll section is equipped with 6” rolls 
to take either single or double meche strands. A lock 
arrangement enables the rolls to remain open for easy 
threading. Other important features of the new pin 
drafter include coiler head rotor bearings sealed to 
prevent lint and fly accumulation and new porcelain 
lined steel delivery bushings. 


applicable to comber draw boxes, 
drawing frames after combing, 
and to finisher drawing frames 
in carded mills. All rights to this 
drawing in America are assigned 
to Earl Heard, Jr. 

For further information write the 

editors. 


New Tester Attachment 

Scott Testers, Inc., have intro- 
duced a pendulum attachment 
that may be applied directly 
to any Standard Scott Twist 
Counter to give the added facil- 
ity for analyzing singles twist. 
The method of operation is as 
follows: a yarn is inserted into a 
clamp attached to a pendulum. 
The swing of the pendulum is 
limited by adjustable stops. A 
tension is applied to the yarn 
before securing the other end in 
the head of the twist counter. 
This tension decays as the twist 
is removed, so that when all the 
twist has been removed, the 
pendulum is vertical and ten- 
sion is entirely absent. 

When the twist is put in, in 
the reverse direction from the 
original, the tension of the pen- 
dulum is re-established, and a 
light attached to the upper stop 
indicates when an equivalent 
tension has been re-applied. This 
light is mounted in a small box 
which also contains a trans- 
former for reducing 110 V light- 
ing circuit to the 6 volts used to 
operate the light. 


For further information, write 
the editors. 
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Beaunit Broadens Service 

A new service sales department 
to work closely with weaving and 
knitting mills on yarn require- 
ments has been established by 
Beaunit Mills. The department will 
represent all of Beaunit’s yarn 
divisions, American Bemberg, 
North American Rayon Corp. and 
Skenandoa Corp. C. K. Watson 
will head the new division. 


J.P. Stevens & Co., Inc., has re- 
duced its spun rayon fabric pro- 
duction to a four day operation in 
their Greenville, S. C. plant. 


The Visking Corp. has sold the 
assets of its fabric division, North 
Little Rock, Ark., to the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Corp., New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Tryon Sales Discontinued 

Tryon Processing Co. has dis- 
continued its sale of dyed yarns, 
solid and spaced-dyed, to the 
weaving, hosiery and all other 
trades, The company is being con- 
verted to produce bouclé, ratiné, 
splash, nub and other novelty 
yarns. Barnhardt Bros. Co. has 
been appointed sales agents for 
BurkYarns, Inc. of Valdese, N. C. 
Arrangements have been made 
whereby all type dyed yarns, for- 
merly furnished by Tryon, can 
now be supplied by BurkYarns, 
Inc. 


Hermas Machine Co., Haw- 
thorne, N. J., announced the fol- 
lowing appointments as represen- 
tatives for its line of textile ma- 
chinery; Harris & Underhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass., James A. Love, New 
York, N. Y. 


Maintenance Engineers Classes 


The Bahnson Co. announces its 
annual! Operating and Maintenance 
Engineers classes to be held from 
April 9-April 16, at the Robert E. 
Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Classes are open to all and there is 
no charge. The classes are designed 
to assist operating personnel to be- 
come more familiar with their air 
conditioning systems, lint cleaning 
and broken end collection equip- 
ment. 


Roberts Frames in Holland 

A shipment of spinning frames 
for installation in Holland has been 
completed by Roberts Co., Sanford, 
N. C. A total of 13 model 55R high 
draft spinning frames were pur- 
chased by a Dutch manufacturer 
for producing combed yarns for 
poplins and handkerchiefs. 
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Architects sketch 
of Sandoz new 
Charlotte building 


Sandoz to Build Lab 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc. has 
announced the construction of new 
laboratory, office and warehouse 


facilities in Charlotte, N. C. These 
buildings will include the latest 
equipment for the application of 
dyestuffs and chemicals on all types 
of cotton, synthetic and wool fibers. 





DYEMASTER Controls. 


operation and upkeep. 


GASTON COUNTY 


Pioneers in Automatically 





Gaston County Dyeing Machine Co. 
Terminal Building, 68 Hudson St. 





Hoboken, N. J., G. Lindner, Mgr. 


YOU SAVE 
ON 

EVERY 
DYEING 
OPERATION 


WITH GASTON COUNTY’S RUGGED DYEING MACHINES! 


High pressure, high temperature dyeing of today’s new synthetic 
yarns is a precision process. To maintain top level performance, 
all Gaston County package dyeing machines are equipped with 
Gaston County’s positive control and 
unequaled ruggedness of construction assure greater economy of 


WRITE TODAY FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Controlled Dyeing Machinery 





STANLEY, N. C. 


The Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. 
614 St. James St. W., Montreal 
137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 
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William Iselin & Co., Inc. has 
named the following men as vice 
presidents: Richard S. Perry, Gil- 
bert Blair, Thomas M. Turner, and 
John O’D. Feeks. The company also 
announces that Herbert Sandner 
has been made assistant vice presi- 
dent and John Chowansky assistant 
treasurer. 


Left to right: 
Richard S. Perry 
Gilbert Blair 


Thomas M. Turner 


Felters Expansion 


The Felters Co., manufacturer of 


pressed, non-woven felt, will spend 
about $350,000 to build a new 
plant and install conventional and 
specialized machinery to produce 
its felt-like fabric, Allfab. Ailfab 
is said to be a composition of tex- 
tile fibers made by a special process 





NON-FLUID OIL .. 


dripping and spattering. 


ZB Dey aE 
4 Ay “tp, So. Dist. 


\ 


& 
f wom-ruin on 3 
bd 

. YRARS 


\J9 soe ‘puss 


Atlanta, Ga 





THE CHOICE OF BEST 
TRAINED CARDERS 


Usually the best product for any given service turns 
out to be the most economical . 
proven time and again by the thousands of mills 
using NON-FLUID OIL. 


. eliminates the wearing out of 
bearings, thus maintaining 
Doffer and Top Flats and .. . lasts six to eight times 


longer in Comb-Boxes, prevents heating, cam wear, 


Send for your free testing sample, and you will soon 
see why card room overseers in 7 out of 10 mills 


prefer NON-FLUID OIL. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 
292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Columbus, Ga 
Charlotte, N. C. 


this has been 


accurate adjustment of 


Lewis W. Thomason, Jr. Charlotte, N.C. 


WAREH 

ENOUSES Greensboro, N. C. 
Greenville, S. C Detroit, Mich 
Chicago, Ill Providence, R. |}. 


Springfield, Mass St. Louis, Mo. 








NON-FLUID OJL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but 
is a specific product of our manufacture. So-called grease imita- 
tions of NON-FLUID OIL often prove dangerous and costly to use. 





which involves the use of resin 
binder. According to the company, 
they are the only firm licensed to 
use this process. 


Construction has begun on a new 
15,000 sq. ft. warehouse for the 
Molded Products Division of Stauf- 
fer Chemical Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Completion is scheduled for 
late summer. 


Union Carbide Development Co. 
has been formed as a new divi- 
sion of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. Long-term corporate plan- 
ning and evaluation of new busi- 
ness opportunities will be the ob- 
jectives of the new division. 


A. G. Scroggie 


Dr. Arthur G. Scroggie of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
received the Harold De Witt Smith 
Memorial Medal for his research 
on fibers and their utilization. The 
Medal was presented by the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. 

Harlan M. Trammell has been 
appointed director of rayon opera- 
tions of Celanese Corp.’s Charlotte, 
N. C. textile division. J. Guyton 
Boston has been made assistant 
director of marketing of the com- 
pany’s New York City textile di- 
vision. 

Daniel H. Lipman was elected 
director of Stein, Hall & Co., Inc. 
S. Crawford Bonow and Frank G. 
Fackler were elected vice presi- 
dents of The Stein-Davies Co., a 
subsidiary of Stein, Hall & Co. 


Robert S. Pennock has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
domestic sales. Mr. Pennock suc- 
ceeds Winthrop S. Warren, who 
has retired and will serve as a 
company consultant. 


Chicopee Mills announced the 
appointments of Frank Pratte as 
sales manager, non-woven fabrics 
division, and Henry Hafner as 
manager of the automotive and 
decorative fabrics division. 


Henry R. Childs was named su- 
perintendent of Tennessee East- 
man Co.'s fiber development divi- 
sion. William S. Vaughn was elect- 
ed president and director of East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc. James 
C. White has resigned as president 
of Eastman Chemical Products, but 
will continue to serve as chairman 
of the board. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME 
ATA 
MODERATE PRICE... 


Ma) 1144: 
ALUMINUM 
BOBBIN* 








One-piece aluminum take-up 
and transfer take-up bobbins 


At last, a strong, durable bobbin 
made by brazing aluminum heads - 
to an aluminum barrel. The braz- 
ing forms a one-piece bobbin with 
no‘cracks or possible openings to 
trap yarn. 


This brand new bobbin—as strong 
as any bobbin on the market— 
will withstand the tremendous 
pressures of Helanca or other con- 
tinuous filament nylon yarns. In 
tests, this bobbin has withstood 
pressures far greater than any 


to be found in normal usage. In 
usage there has yet to be a fail- 
ure. This bobbin has been tried, 
approved, and purchased by lead- 
ing throwsters and processors of 
Helanca, as well as other contin- 
vous filament nylon. 


*Pat. App. for 
MACK 


ALLENTOWN BOBBIN 
WORKS, INC. 


ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Horace T. Greenwood, president 
of Globe Dye Works, has been 
elected president of the Philadel- 
phia Textile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

Marvin R. Cross, president of 
Greenwood Mills, Inc., was elected 
chairman of the board of The As- 


sociation of Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants of New York. 
Erick I. Hoegberg has joined 


American Viscose Corp. as head of 
its technical information group. 
Mrs. Lois P. Munroe has been ap- 
pointed promotion coordinator of 
the firm’s home furnishings mer- 
chandising department. 


H. M. Bailey, Jr. 


Herbert M. Bailey, Jr., has joined 
Industrial Rayon Corp. in a sales 
capacity with the company’s nylon 
staple fiber division. He was pre- 
viously sales manager of Hartford 


Rayon Co., a division of Bigelow- | 
Mr. Bailey is | 
a graduate of Brown University | 


Sanford Carpet Co. 


and Rhode Island School of Design. 
He will be located at Industrial’s 
sales offices at 500 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. 





F. S. Hallett 


F. Stanley Hallett has been 
named assistant to the vice presi- 
dent of sales and in charge of sales 
promotion and advertising for 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 


Frank D. McKay Jr., has been 
transferred to The Duplan Corp.’s 
Winston-Salem office. 


Charles S. Fowler has joined 
Blue Ridge Textile Co., Inc., as di- 
rector of product development. 


Rodney Hunt Machine 
Orange, Mass., announces the ap- 
pointments of M. Gilbert Hopkins 
as manager and A. Robert Connor 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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featuring 


KiGlel . continuous 
wy 7 welded 
J ip aaa 
NYLON & RUBBER 

YARN BEAMS 


FORGED 
HEADS 
RIGID 

aluminum alloy BARRELS 
heads heavy wall barrels 
designed to withstand extreme pres 

sures of monofilament; fine denier; 
low-turn nylon; and rubber yarns. 
13%4" and 21” diameter heads. 


SECTION BEAMS 


i 
Forged heat-treated | 
7 


and extra 


Adaptable to all 

makes of warpers. Cast 

aluminum heads ‘ 

and extruded aluminum barrels can- 
not shrink, swell, splinter or distort. 


allov 
alloy 





WARP BEAMS 


for BROAD, NARROW FABRIC, 
RIBBON, VELVET AND 
CARPET LOOMS 


BROADLOOM BEAMS 











Shown above 
is Milton’s 
stud con- 
struction (also 
with 
iron, 


made 
cast 
hubs). 


RIBBON LOOM BEAMS 


Adjustable head 

with fixed shaft, or fixed 
head with removable 
shaft. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETINS 


ILTON MACHINE WORKS 
INCORPORATED 


MILTON ¢ PENNA. 
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. S. MAN-MADE FIBER PRICES 


B,P,E 
B,P 
E 


100 
100 
100 
125 
150 
150 
150 
150 
200 
250 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300/60 
300/40, 
120 H.T 
450/80 
600 /80,120 


40 
40,60 
60 
40 
40 
40 
40 
90 
40 
60 
50 
60 
60 
60 


This schedule lists the prices of yarns, staple and tow 
as reported by the producers in March, 1956. All prices 
are given as subject to change without notice. 


RAYON FILAMENT YARN 


American Bemberg 


Current Prices 
Effective February 15, 1956 


Regular Production Reel Spun Yarn 
900/120 


Twisted* High Twist Skeins & Cones 900/120 H.T 
Skeins Ble 12 o 15 18 B—Briglo, 

& Cones Turns Turns Tenacity 
$1.95 $2.08 
1.50 1.72 
1.30 1.58 
1.18 1.49 
1.08 1.44 
1.05 $1 
1.02 1 

95 

* Twisted includes twists up to 6 turns on 40 and 50 denier, 

to 5 turns on heavier deniers. 
** Spun Dyed Black 15¢ per lb 


E 
B,P,E 
B,E 
B,E 
B,E 
P 


B 
No B 
Twist P. 


Skeins Turns 


Den/Fil Turns 
40/3 
50 
65 
75 
100 
125 
150 
300, 


$1.53 
1.41 
1.33 

.09 

12 1.27 Den/Fil. 
100 

100 

150 

300 

450 

600 

900 

300 

600 

900/126 


1.08 Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
Regular 
High 

High 

High 


and up 


extra 


“"44"’ HH Spool Spun Yarn 
15 
Turn 
Skeins 
& 
Cones 


12 
Turn 
Skeins 
& 
Cones 


No 5 5 12 
Twist Turn Turn Turn 
Beams Beams Cones Beams 


$1.35 


No 
Twist 
Tubes 


$1.35 


nessee 


Den/Fil 


Perlglo 


Tenacity Turns 


.5 S&Z 
5 S&Z 
Ss 


Z 
3S&Z 
Ss 


S&Z 
S&Z 
Z 


Ss 


SN BFONONUNOUNWNN s 


67 
66 
65 
67 


(semi-dull), E 


3.4 
3.6 


B. Tinted Yarns: 5¢ additional per Ib. 


Weav- 
ing 
Cones Beams 
2.5S 1.34 1.34 
4 S&Z 
2.1S 
3.4S 
3.0S 
3.48 
3.4S 
3.4S 
3.4S 
3.48 1 


1.21 
1.05 
02 
01 
00 
07 
03 
02 


1.21 


1.02 


American Viscose Corp. 


$1.08 
1.08 
1.03 
99 

81 


Effective January 


150/90*** 
150/120 
** Bemberg Solution Dyed yarns are spun 
Black 15¢ per lb. extra; all other colors 
*** Spun Dyed Black 15¢ per lb. extra 


in 75/45 and 100/60 only 
35¢ per lb. extra 
Filament 


20 


Nub-Lite (Short Nubbi) 


214 vis 
“a 6 
24-40-60 

40 

90 

10-44 

60 

44 

234 

100 

100 
60-100-150 


Den/Fil 
150/90 
150/90 
200/120 
200/120 
300/180 
400/224 
6000 600/360 
8000 800/450 

* Code 1517 can be run in warp or filling. 

** Code 2025-Softer than 2000 

Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station east of the Mississippi River. 
To points west of the Mississippi River minimum freight allowed to 
Memphis, Tennessee. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer's risk 
Merchandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affili- 
ates is sold f.o.b. delivery point 


Code 
1516 
1517* 
2000 
2025°* 
3000 
4000 


$1.00 
1.00 
-98 
98 


75 
2700 150 


American Enka Corp. 


Current Prices 
Standard Quality Yarns 


Standard Quality Rayon Yarns 


A. Natural: 


3 Lb. 
Knotless 
Cakes 
Knitting 
Cones 


a] 
= 


ww'v Std to tt tor Luster 


23, 1956 
Graded Yarns 


Short 
Type Skeins 
Bright & Dull $ 
Bright 
Bright 
Dull 
Bright 
Dull 
Bright & Semi-Dull 
Dull 
Dull 
Bright 
Semi-Dull & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Dull 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 


Englo 


91 
91 
93 


81 


82 


(dull), 


“Jetspun”’ Colored Yarns 


Cakes 


1.26 


.99 
.99 


91 
85 


Terms: Net 30 days F.O.B. Enka, North Carolina or Lowland, Ten- 
Minimum common carrier transportation charges prepaid to 
first destination on or east of the Mississippi River 


All Cones 


Long 
Skeins 


$1.54 
1.15 


1.02 
1 


Extra Turns Per Inch 


$1.31 
1.19 
1.04 


6-Turns 
6-Turns 
6-Turns 
5-Turns 
6-Turns 
5 Turns 


Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 
Bright 


Rayflex Yarns 


Rayflex $ 
Rayfliex 
Rayflex 
Rayfliex 
Rayflex 


$1. 
1 


Thick and Thin Yarns 


Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 
Bright & Dull 


Dull 
Bright & Dull 


Colorspun Yarns 


Beams 
Tubes 
$1. 
1. 
i 
a 
.99 


51 
36 
12 
12 


Currently producing 150/30 and 300/60 regular tenacity and 900/234 
Rayflex at premiums of $.35 per pound. 
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as technical director, both of the 
company’s textile machinery di- 
vision. 

Stanley W. Freeman has been 
made a sales representative for 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


T. Howard McCamy has joined 
the finishing division of Seydel- 
Woolley & Co. in a sales capacity. 


William Ford has been appointed 
general manager of the Neisler 
Mills Division, Mohair Plush Co. 


J. Hillman Zahn has retired 
from his position as manager of 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co.’s 
southern office. 


Sam Emison 


Sam Emison has been appointed 
director of industrial chemical 
sales of Stauffer Chemical Co. 
Molded Products Division will be 
the new name of the company’s 
Western-Pacific Container Division. 


E. G. Vockroth has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for the 
North Star Woolen Mill Co. 


Lyndall F. Carter was named 
executive vice president of The 
William Carter Co. 


Harry B. Goldsmith, director 
and treasurer of Hess, Goldsmith 
& Co., has retired after 59 years 
of service. 


Charles W. Weymouth has joined 
Roberts Co., Sanford, N. C. as 
service engineer. 


Joseph Olachea has joined the 
sales staff of the Jacquard Knitting 
Machine Co., Inc. 


Dave Healy will now cover 
greater New York and Long Island 
for Taylor, Stiles & Co. 


Jack Norris has been named 
sales representative of The Kenyon 
Piece Dyeworks, Inc. 


Frank H. Ernst, special assistant 
to the director of Du Pont’s cellu- 
losics manufacturing division, has 
retired after 40 years with the firm. 

Martin Berman, textile engineer, 
has joined Isabel Scott Fabrics 
Corp. as production director. 

Arthur Balkwill has been named 
sales representative for Dan River 
Mills. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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Don’t “MUFF” your chances for 
better stretch Nylon yarns 


HOFFNER DYES NYLON 
STRETCH YARNS on TUBES 


for your better profit and satisfaction 


Don't believe all you hear and read that ‘Muff’ dyeing is the latest and 
best way to dye Nylon Stretch Yarns. ‘‘Muff’’ dyeing has become antiquated 
at Hoffner. 


Give Hoffner a call and make us prove we can give you quality Nylon 
Stretch Yarns dyed on tubes. Quality dyers of modern yarns since 1922. 


Office: Belgrade & Ontario Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 
Plants: Philadelphia and Quakertown, Penna. 


Representatives: Shannonhouse & Wetzel, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
David F. Swain & Co., 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 











Is Produced On This 


NASH 88 


Automatic Bobbin Refinisher 


— but defects in spinning or weaving resulting 
from the use of rough bobbins are effectively 


prevented... . 


Us1322 


How The “NASH 88” Performs 


Throwing and twisting bobbins are refinished at the rate of ten 
pieces per minute. Controlled abrasive action on the barrel, 
inside flanges, and over the top radius is provided. Inside sur- 
face and top radius of fibre flanges are furnished. All rough- 
ness is removed to prevent tearing of filaments. The “NASH 
88” cleans as well as finishes. 

Write For Illustrated Bulletin Today 





Viscose Filament Yarns : Fiber E 


The following deposit charges are made on invoices: 300 
Metal Section Beams $170.00 each 900 
Wooden Section Beams 55.00 each 900 
Wooden Section Beam Crates 30.00 each 2700 5 
Metal Section Beam Racks 75.00 each 2700 2 ‘ 4 


amp oil 30.00 each 5400 540 2% . 
“paorenpaaineiets 21" a 60.00 each (A) 2¢/lb. additional for cones Jess than 3 and tubes less than 2$ 


A -—14" fl 135.00 each Terms: Net 30 days. 
scanlaleceaenspianieaniens Hi ; moe 100.00 each Prices are quoted F.O.B. Shipping Point—lowest cost of transporta 
Wooden Tricot Spool Crates 20.00 each tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of the Mississippi lowest cost 


Metal Tricot Beams—(32” flange) 150.00 each of transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River crossing. 
Metal Tricot Beam Racks—(32” flange) 75.00 each industrial Rayon Corp. 
Cloth Cake Covers .05 each Eff J 27. 1956 

Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect ective January ’ 

Terms: Net 30 days. Bleached Yarns 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective January 24, 1956 
Non 
Shrunk 
Den. Fil. Twist Beams Cones Cakes Tubes 
749 and #14 
Production 
75/30/3 Bright 
100/40/3 Bright 
100/40/5 Bright 
100/60/3 Bright j 
125/40/2Z Bright : ; : 
150/40/3_ Bright F 7 300 
150/40/2Z Bright : 300 
150/40/5 Bright ; ; 300 
150/40/8 Bright j 300 
150/40/0 Bright (Non Shrunk) F 450 
300/50/3 Bright d i k 600 
(N s ) 5 
= 900 Bright 65 —~C«C: 65 0.65 
150/40/3 Bright : 4 ik 7 a = : 5°s — 3 3 65 65 
suster #4 is semi-dull. 
es - oe Brent (ion Sareea ; Standard skein lengths at 2,100 yards for 900 denier, 3,200 yards for 
300/50/3 Bright y ~ . 600 denier, 4,400 yards for 450 denier, and 6,500 yards for 300 denier 
300/50 0 Bright (Non Shrunk) , all at 2¢ per pound over cone prices. 
#20 Production : 900 denier 6 turns—Plus 8¢ for cones. — : 
lor Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 
lowed at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 
River. 
North American Rayon Corp. 


Dull (Non Shrunk) 66 Current Prices 


Filament 

: Turns per In. 
4.4 Lb. Cones 
2.2 Lb. Tubes 
4.4 Lb. Tubes 


© 2.8 Lb. Cones 


> 
o 


Bright 

Bright 

Luster #4 

Bright intermedi- 
ate strength 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Bright 

Luster #4 

Bright extra 
strong 

Bright ; i 

Bright . r .66 66 


Monwinnen wou 


NOUS 


MNES NNNNNNH NNND 
Hi 


Dull BE 
Dull (Non Shrunk) Effective January 24, 1956 
ull 


#52 Thick & 
Thin Rayon 
150/60/3 Bright 
450/120/3 Bright 89 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
+ no aaa allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
iver. 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawn. 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. _s 


Textile Fibers Dept. 15/: 
; Normal 75/5 
Current Prices Strength Yarns 100/40 


Effective January 23, 1956 NARCO 100/40/6 


Bright and Dull 
(A) 


Cones, 
Beams, 
Tubes Skeins Cakes 
Textile “Cordura” $1.90 
1.58 


Knitting*, Jacquard 
and Velvet Cones 
Knitting Cones 


No Twist 
Suntreated Cakes 


First Quality 


SO Nand Weaving Cones 
=. 


~ oe 
WHOD Orwist 
wis + Beams, Tubes** 


Textile “‘Cordura” 
Textile ““Cordura”’ 

Semi-High 
Strength Yarns 300 

Hi-NARCO 

* Oiled Cones .01 per pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

** 1 lb. tubes $.02 per pound extra for Graded Yarns only. 

Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer’s risk. Mer- 
d chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates if 
a “Cordura” : d J sold f.o.b. delivery point. 

ull 


Duil | | RAYON HIGH TENACITY 
. . ; YARN and FABRIC 


Textile “Cordura” 14 American Enka Corp. 
; Effective January 26, 1956 
Textile “Cordura” = Tempra (High Tenacity) 


Denier Elongation Beams & Cones 
1100/480 $.67 
1230/480 i 67 
1650/720 ] 64 
1820/720 64 
2200/960 63 


Thick and Thin Suprenka (Extra High Tenacity) 
#7 - 2 1650/720 Low d 
1900/720 High .69 
2200/960 Low 68 
* Beams Only. 
Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. Enka, North Carolina, or Lowland Ten- 
nessee; minimum freight allowed to first destination east of the Mis- 
sissippi River 


é Psssrrce: é 
SANNNaGUG 


Textile “Cordura” 
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at Weinemat's 
BAN-LON HELANCA CHADOLON 
AGILON LIVOLON TASLAN 


UNDER LICENSEE ARRANGEMENT 


NYLON DACRON ORLON 
RAYON SILK 


ALL 
SYNTHETIC 
FIBERS 


OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF AETNA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION DONALD G. BREWSTER: President and General Manager 
ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD AND WASHTENAW AVES. + CHICAGO 47, ILL.- 20 NORTH KERR ST. + CONCORD, N.C. 


SALES OFFICES 


Oscer Heineman Corporation « 20 N. Kerr St. © Concord, North Carolina © Tel. 6282 
C.D. Gott Co. © 1001 Chattanooga Bank Bidg. © Chattanooga 2, Tenn. e¢ Tel. 7-8879 
The Champlain Spinners, Inc. © 1440 Broadway ¢ New York 18,N.Y. ¢ Tel. LOngacre 4-8755 
John G. Archer . 4th and Grand St. . West Des Moines, lowa a Tel. 5-5440 
Oscar Heineman Corporation e 1934 No. Washtenaw Ave. ¢ Chicago 47, Ill. ¢ Tel. Albany 2-6100 


Helanca licensee, Heberlein Patent Corporation; Chadolon and Livolon licensee, Patentex, Inc.; Agilon licensee, 
Deering Milliken Research Trust; Taslan licensee, E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co.; Ban-Lon licensee, Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
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Send for samples made up without charge. 


HEANY INDUSTRIAL CERAMIC CORP. 
NEW HAVEN 3, CONN. 
Southern Representative: 
Ralph Gossett & Co., Greenville, So. Carolina 


Representative Engineer: 
Robert Carroll, 408 Mclver St., Greenville, So. Carolina 
New England Representative: 
American Supply Co., Central Falls, R. |. 
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American Viscose Corp. 
Effective January 19, 1956 
Super Rayflex 


Den. Fil Twist Turns 
1650 980 Oo 
1650 980 Z 4.1 


Tire Yarn 
Z 3.2 


1100 490 
1650 980 Z 3.2 
1650 980 Oo 

2200 980 


High Strength 
490 Z 2.5 67 67 


490 Z 3 67 67 
980 Z 3. 64 64 
980 Z 3.6 64 64 

and High Strength Yarns are sold ‘“‘Not Guaranteed for 


Tire Fabric 
1100/490 /2 $.77 
1650 /980/2 2 
2200 /980/2 73. 
* Price determined by production factor 
Super Rayflex Fabric add .05 to the above fabric ices 
The following deposit charges are made on invoic 
Beams ‘ 00 each 
Crates 30.00 each 
Fabric Shell Rolls 3.50 each 
Same to be credited upon return in good condition—freight collect 
Terms: Net 30 days 


76* 


5- 
5 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 
Current Prices 


“Super Cordura”’ 
(all packages) 
$.76 
76 
69 
69 
68 


68 


1100 480 
1250 480 
1650 720 
1900 720 
2200 960 
2450 960 

Beams contai g ends of direct dyed yarn $3.30 per end extra 

Terms: Net 30 days 

Prices are quoted F.O.B. shipping point—lowest cost of transporta- 
tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of the Mississippi lowest cost 
of transportation allowed or prepaid to the Mississippi River crossing 


NNWNNNN 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective January 27, 1956 
Unbleached Bright High Tenacity Yarns 


Turns 4.4 Lb. 2.2 Lb. 
Den. “il. Per In. Cones Beams Tubes 
1100 5 “Z” 67 67 67 
1650 y he we 64 64 
2200 Eee Aad 63 
3300 5 “a” 64 64 
4400 1 20 “Z”" 63 63 
4400 2000 5a” 63 63 
Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b. point of shipment; title to pass to buyer 
on delivery of goods to carrier. Domestic transportation charges al- 
—— at lowest published rate to all points east of the Mississippi 
iver 


North American Rayon Corp. 


High-Strength Yarns—SUPER-NARCO 
Twist Cones Beams 

1650 720 3Z $.64 
1850 720 3Z $.64 
Super High Strength Yarns— 
1650 720 1.5Z 69 69 

Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. shipping point. Minimum freight allowed 
to consignee’s nearest freight station East of the Mississippi River. To 
points West of the Mississippi River minimum freight to Memphis, 
Tenn. allowed. Goods after shipment shall be at buyer's risk. Mer- 
chandise transported in seller’s own trucks or those of its affiliates 
if sold f.o.b delivery point 


ACETATE FILAMENT YARN 
American Viscose Corp. 
Current Prices 
Effective December 20, 1955 
Bright and Dull 


* Intermediate Twist 
Cones & 

Denier & 4-6 Lb Twister Spinning Twist 
Filaments Tubes Warps Cones Warps 
55/14 $.97 $.93 $.94 
75/20 ‘ 93 96 89 90 
100/28 ¢ 89 ‘ 85 86 
120/32 2 80 « 76 77 
150/41 73 : 69 70 
200/54 70 68 66 67 
300/80 66 64 62 63 

* Standard Twist 2¢ additional 
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Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 
Effective December 19, 1955 

Bright and Dull 


Intermediate Twist 
1& 4- 
Denier and 4 & 6-Lb 6-TM Pound O Twist 
Filaments Cones Beams Tubes Cheeses Cones Beams’ Tubes 
45/13 $1.12 $1.13 $ $ $ $1.07 $ 
99 1.00 93 94 875 
95 96 89 90 79 
97 98 95 84 
91 92 85 86 Bs if 
82 3 l 76 77 
74 69 70 66 
70 66 67 
66 62 63 
64 60 61 
600/160 62 
900 /80-240 60 
$} to 5 Turns on Cones or 
150 Denier 12 TM Tubes 
55/0/15Dull Tricot Beams 935 
2-Pound Cheeses “ss Than 4-Pound Cheeses 
2-BU and 4-BU Tubes ame Price as 4 and 6-Lb. Cones 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
transportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River 
Prices subject to change without notice 
All previous prices withdrawn 
Note: Prices on unlisted items can be obtained upon request 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Spinning Twist 


fen) 


RD AOI 
83 haan 


Acetate 


Intermediate Twist Low Twist Zero Twist 


Filament 
1-6 Lb 
Twist 
Tubes 
Cones 
Cones 
Beams 


+t 


Le) 
on 


YN ee 
oO 
301 


66 
40/50 
16 
40 
60 
80 
40/80 
120 
600 /80/160 
800/40 
900 /44/70/240 
1800/88 
2700 /132/210 
3200/160/210 
5400 /420 60 
6000 /744 
12000 /1488 65 66 
A 14% 52” Tubes—add .02 to 2 & 4 Ib. 5%” Tubes Price 
B. Regular Twist (3 thru 5 t.p.i add .02 to Intermediate Twist 
Price 
C. 2 lb. Twisted Tubes—.01 less than 4 & 6 lb. Twisted Tubes on 
150-200-300 Denier Intermediate Twist 


Color-Sealed 


Intermediate Twist Low Twist Zero Twist 

Twisted Tubes 

Denier 2 Lb. 4 & 6 Lb. Cones Beams Cones Beanis Tubes Beams 
55/18-24 7 38 1.31 1.32 1.245 1.315 
75/24 34 35 1.28 1.29 1.18 1.28 
100/32 1.26 26 $ 1.22 1.23 1.14 

150/40 1.10 2 1.06 1.07 1.03 1.06 
200/60 1.04 ‘ 3 1.01 1.02 1.00 

300 /40-80 1.00 1.01 97 98 95 97 

A. Regular Twist—add .02 to intermediate twist prices 


Black 
Intermediate Twist Low Twist 
2&4 4&6 
Lb. Lb. 
58” Twisted 
Denier Tubes Tubes Cones Beams Cones Beams Tubes Beams 
1.17 1.18 1.11 1.12 1.045 1.115 
1.12 1.14 1.25 1.08 1.09 98 1.08 
1.06 1.08 1.09 1.02 1.03 94 
91 91 92 86 87 83 86 
85 85 86 81 82 80 
300 E 81 81 82 7 78 75 77 
450 ¢ 79 80 ‘ 76 
600 /80-160 77 “ 
800/40 
900 /44-70-240 
1800/88 
2700/132-210 
3000/210 
3200/160 
5400/420 
6000/744 
12000/1488 78 
A. Regular Twist (3 thru 5 t.p.i.)\—add .02 in intermediate twist 
prices 
2 lb. Twisted Tubes are the same as 4 & 6 lb. except on 150-200 
and 300 denier intermediate twist where the price is .01 less. 
C. 1 Ib. %” Tubes—add .02 to 2 and 4 lb. %” Tubes 
Terms: Net 30 Days. Domestic Prices are quoted F.O.B. Shipping 
Point—lowest cost of transportation allowed or prepaid. To points 
west of Mississippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed or prepaid to 
Mississippi River crossing 
Price subject to change without notice 


Zero Twist 
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Textile News Briefs 


(Continued from Page 97) 

R. G. Kelso and Richard H. Proc- 
tor have joined the sales staff of 
Emery Industries, Inc., in their 
chemical division. 


Martin J. O'Toole has joined 
Malden Mills, Malden and Law- 
rence, Mass., as stylist and de- 
signer. 


Plastic Mold & Engineering Co. 
announces the appointments of 
James Beattie as production man- 
ager and Edythe Sperry as sales 
promotion manager. 


John K. Bice of John K. Bice 
Co., and Harold M. Brez and Arthur 
E. Wolff, partners in the Pacific 
Coast Chemicals Co., will repre- 
sent Atlas Electric Devices Co. in 
California. 


A. B. Harris, Jr., has been made 
manager of the nylon sales depart- 
ment, American Enka Corp. 


Louis Laun has been placed in 
charge of advertising for Burling- 
ton Industries. He succeeds Ken- 
neth Collins who, following a re- 
cent heart attack, requested a 
part-time assignment with the 
company. James King has joined 


the company as a vice president 
in charge of industrial engineer- 
ing. 


Kenneth S. Hunt has been ap- 
pointed sales representative for 
Metlon Corp.’s southern territory. 


Arlington R. Meek has been ap- 
pointed general traffic manager of 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.’s 
Solvay Process Division. 


am 


F. L. Wright 


Frank L. Wright has been named 
director of Pneumafil Corp.’s man- 
ufacturing division. 


Joseph Samuel Lange and Dan- 
iel Power Knowland, salesmen for 
the Geigy Chemical Corp. have re- 
tired after a combined service of 
80 years with the company. W. F. 
Charlton will head the company’s 
Mitin department. 


Harold B. Ackerman has been 
named assistant promotion mana- 
ger of the Chemstrand Corp. The 
company also announces that the 
following have been appointed to 
positions within the research de- 
partment: Dr. Julian J. Hirshfeld, 
Wesley A. Parker, Preston R. Sav- 
age, Jr., and Joseph A. Slavinsky. 


Deaths 

Charles Thompson, 55, chemist- 
colorist for The Chemstrand Corp. 
on February 14th. 


John White Geary, Jr., 58, ex- 
port manager of American Viscose 
Corp. on March 4th. 


< soy yo 
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MODERN TEXTILES ED WALLER 
Remember all that chambray full of 
slubs and motes? Frank sold it for 
$1 a yard as NOVELTY DRESSGOODS!”’ 


NOW 


OFFERS A CHOICE 


New Center Bar Winder 


OF 2 BATCHERS 


Now you can install a center bar winder 

for any width cloth at considerable savings 

— because you don’t pay for features you 

may not need. Our new winder offers substantial savings 

in initial cost and installation and is internally wired so 
that only leads are needed for connection to the power line. 
It retains the same construction advantages as Standard and 
Heavy Duty Batchers which are fully equipped with expander 


and traveling carriage. 


M&W Tensionless Batchers and Winders are rugged, give 
increased rigidity for superior performance at high speeds .. . 
have all working parts totally enclosed . . . automatically wind 
at any desired tension or practically no tension at all, con- 
trolled by adjusting knob. Both are available for either light 


or heavy duty. 


LiXA\ 


GC) 


APRIL, 1956 


Write for complete data on the M&W Tensionless 
Batcher and Winder that will do your job best 


MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 


PROVIDENCE, 


R. |. .© GREENVILLE, 


eG. ¢ 


Standard Batcher 
with expander and 
traveling carriage 


NEW YORK,-'N. Y. 
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Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. Rayon Tow 
Grouped Continuous Filaments (200,000 Total Denier) 
Tennessee Eastman Co. 1.5, 3 & 5.5 Denier Per Filament = 
9.0 Denier Per Filament 3 
Effective December 19, 1955 Grouped Continuous Filaments (4400/3000 & 2200/1500) 65 
Prices of other descriptions on request 
Terms: Net 30 days 
Estron Yarn, Bright or Dull — White 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Regular Tubes 
Denier & Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist Twist ; 
Filament Cones Cones Tubes Beams Cones Beams Zero Current Prices 
55/13 $1.01 $0.99 $0.97 $1.00 $0.93 $0.94 $0.87 %2 
75/19 97 95 93 96 89 90 79 Rayon Tow 
75/49 .99 97 .95 98 Bright 
100/25 .93 91 89 92 85 .86 77 & Dull 
120/30 -86 84 82 85 -78 -79 ° " 
150/38 .76 74 75 69 .70 66 1.5, 3,5 D.P.F 34 
200/50 -72 -70 -71 .66 67 8 D.P.F. -36 
300/75 .68 -66 67 -62 63 .60 
450/114 -66 -64 65 -60 61 
600/156 64 .62 .63 59 60 .60 
900/230 -62 -60 61 58 
ae Courtaulds (Alabama) Inc. 
Heavier 58 
Current Prices Effective December 9, 1955 
Rayon Staple 
Chromspun—Standard Colors (Except Black) Bright Dull 
1% and 3 denier $.31 $.31 
Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Low Twist Available in 1%”, 1-9/16” and 2”. 
Filament Cones Beams Cones Beams Cones Beams : 
55/13 $1.39 $1.40 $1.37 $1.38 $1.31 $1.32 
75/19 1.36 1.37 1.34 1.35 1.28 1.29 
100/25 1.30 1.31 1.28 1.29 1.22 1.23 “ 7 
150/38 1.11 1.12 1.06 1.07 Coloray Spun Dyed Rayon Staple 
300/75 1.01 1.02 97 .98 
450/114 .99 1.00 95 .96 11% Den. 3 Den. 412 Den. Price 
900/230 94 95 1-9/16” 2” 6” per Lb. 
Cc t Pri (Code numbers for color and denier) 
ie ila Black 1404 1419 1425 37¢ 
Tan 8004 8019 8025 39¢ 
Medium Brown 8804 8819 8825 39¢ 
Silver Grey 1004 1019 1025 39¢ 
Terra Cotta 8204 8219 8225 39¢ 
Khaki 3004 3019 3025 40¢ 
Brown 8604 8519 8525 42¢ 
Meret Slate Grey 0804 0819 0825 43¢ 
Chromspun Black Light Blue 4004 4019 4025 44¢ 
Sulphur 2004 2019 2025 44¢ 
Low Twist & Apple Green 5004 5019 5025 45¢ 
Denier & Regular Twist Intermediate Twist Spun Twist Peacock Blue 4604 4619 4625 46¢ 
Filament Cones Cones Beams Beams Medium Blue 4204 4219 4225 48¢ 
5 Dark Blue 4404 4419 4425 49¢ 
55/13 $1.19 $1.17 $1.18 $1.12 Hunter Green 5404 5419 5425 49¢ 
75/19 1.16 1.14 1.15 1.09 Indian Yellow 2504 2519 2525 49¢ 
100/25 1.10 1.08 1.09 1.03 Pink 6004 6019 6025 50¢ 
150/38 93 91 92 87 Turquoise 4804 4819 4825 50¢ 
200/50 87 85 .86 82 Malachite Green 5204 5219 5225 5l¢ 
300/75 83 81 82 78 Red 7004 7019 7025 56¢ 
450/114 81 -79 .80 76 (In addition to the above, Black is also available in: 
900/230 76 .74 75 1% den. 1%” (1401) 3 den. 1-9/16” (1416) 4% den. 2” 
Prices are subject to change without notice. 3 den. 1%” (1413) 3 den. 2%” (1420) 4% den. 4’’) 
Prices on special items quoted on request. Terms: Net 30 days, f.o.b. LeMoyne, Alabama. Minimum transpor- 
Terms: Net 30 days. Payment—wv. S. A. dollars. tation allowed to points in U.S.A. east of Mississippi River. 
Transportation charges prepaid or allowed to destination in the 


United States east of Mississippi River. Seller reserves right to select 
route and method of shipment. If Buyer requests and Seller agrees to 
a route or method involving higher than lowest rate Buyer shall pay 
the excess of transportation cost and tax. 


RAYON STAPLE and TOW 


The Hartford Rayon Co. 
Div. Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc. 


Rayon Staple 
Effective February 8, 1956 


REGULAR 
1.5 denier Bright 
14%” and 2” 32¢ 
. ° VISCALON 44 
American Viscose Corp. 15 denier 3” Dull 39¢ 
; } VISCALON 66 (Crimped) 
Effective July 26, 1954 , ” 8 denier 2” Bright 35¢ 
| 15 denier 3” Bright 35¢ 
15 denier 3” Dull 35¢ 
Rayon Staple | ‘“KOLORLOK’’—Solution Dyed Rayon Staple—15 denier 3” 
Bright | Bright Dull 
and Dull Grey 45¢ 45¢ 
Regular $ .34 | Sandalwood 45¢ 45¢ 
Extra Strength | Nutria 45¢ 45¢ 
1.0 Denier .38 | Light Green 45¢ 45¢ 
“Viscose 32A” 38 Mint Green 45¢ 45¢ 
“Avisco Crimped” | Champagne 45¢ 45¢ 
1.25 Denier : .36 Brown 55¢ 
3.0 & 5.5 Deniers ; 35 Black 45¢ 
8.0 & 15.0 Deniers as .37 Terms: Net 30 days. Prices are quoted f.o.b. shipping point, lowest 
“Avisco Smooth” cost of transportation allowed, or prepaid. To points West of the Mis- 
8.0, 15.0 & 22.0 Deniers .39 sissippi, lowest cost of transportation allowed to the Mississippi River 
Short Staple Blend .36 crossing. 
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To modernize 
your plant 
without tieing up 





__your capital 


Commercial Factors 


C orporation 


TWO PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 16.N.Y. 


MURRAY HILL 3-1 








Send today for free brochure. This brochure 
describes all the key features of the 
“Protected Profit Program”. . . and offers 
valuable suggestions on how to expand 

your business and safeguard your profits. 

For your copy, phone or write to 

Mr. G. D. Moran, V.P., Dept. M-4 





Gr Bo CubeMon 


‘4 ——_s 





Constructive suggestions based on 
world’s most complete line of rings 


Ring problems are also opportunities. Our aim in solving 
your ring problem is not merely an adequate solution, but to 
put you on a new high standard of production and quality 
control. Let your DIAMOND FINISH man put the experi- 
ence of 83 years ring specialization to work for you. 


WHITINSVILLE (‘™4ss> 


SPINNING #223 RING CO. 


{lakers of. Ipinning and panten Twister Rings since 1873 


Rep. for the Carolinas: W. K. SHIRLEY, 25 Oak St., Belmont, N. C. 
Rep. for Ala., Ga., & Tenn.: H. M. JACKSON, 216 Longview Dr., Jefferson, Ga 





SUPPLIES 
TECHNIQUES 





* NINETEENTH SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
OCTOBER 1-5, 1956 
TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


MACHINERY 
EQUIPMENT 


See on exhibit the latest development in cost cutting quality building 
Make your plans now to attend! 


Room Reservations should be made in advance to 


TEXTILE HALL CORPORATION 


*”’An institution of the textile industry since 1915” 





APRIL, 1956 











ACETATE STAPLE and TOW 


Celanese Corp. of America 
Current Prices 


Staple 


Bright & Dull 

















( nese Aceta 
2, 3, 5.5 & 8 Indi € 
12&171r 
35 & 50 Ind 
Ve ible Ace 
5 Inc ent Acetate 
Tow 
Bright & Dull 
( ese Celatow Ac¢ ‘ 
2 5.5 & 8 Individual Denier $.34 
12 & 17 Indi ual Deniers 35 
35 & 50 Individual Deniers 37 
Terms: Net 30 days. Prices per pound F.O.B. shipping point, lowest 
ransportation allowed to destination in U.S.A. east of the Mississippi 
River 


Prices subject to 

All previous 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Tennessee Eastman Co 


October 31 


change without notice 
prices withdrawn 


1955 
Estron Staple 


ctitective 


Deniers per Filament 





2 and 5 
Prices are subject to change with 
Prices on special items quoted on 
T et 30 days. Payment—tl 
Tr ation charges prepaid 
Unit s east of ippi R 


Bright and Dull 
$.32 per Ib 
out notice 
request 
S.A 
or allowed to t 1 
iver. Seller reserves right to select 


dollars 


destinatior n the 


Deposit refunded upon return 
Beams 


Pirns charged at $.25 each 
in good condition. Cones are non-returnable 








ethod of nt. If Buyer requests and Sell 
method involving higher than rate Buyer shall 
the excess of transportation cost and tax 


NON CELLULOSIC YARN 





route 


lowest 


ACRYLIC 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 
Current Prices 








4/ 4’ 
Orlon 

ilaments 

ments 

er, 80 filaments 

Terms: Net 30 days 
: ire subject to change without notice 

s—F t I Point—Lowest cost of transporta 
o ywed or prepaid. To points west of Mississippi, transportati« 





ississippi River Crossing 


Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation 
“Caprolan’”’ Tensile Tough Nylon 


March 19, 1956 
Heavy Yarns 


ective 





Fila- 
Denier ment Turn/in Type** Package Price/Lb 
6 d/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube* $1.27 
6 d/f Nomir HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.27 
6 d/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.26 
6 d/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.25 
6d/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.24 
10.000 6da/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.24 
15.000 6d/f Nominal HB Parallel Paper Tube 1.23 
Terms—Net 30 days 
These prices are subject to change without notice. All prices are 


quoted f.o.b. shipping point 
Freight equalized with the nearest nylon yarn 
yur route 
* Parallel Paper Tubes non-returnable, no charg 
** Type is used to describe luster and tenacity 


producing plant by 


€ 


Type HB 


High Tenacity, Bright 









ive March 16, 1956 












cated nearest to destination 
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American Enka Corporation 
Nylenka Filament Yarn Prices 












=e z 
oe bf = 
” 2. Cr So 
“ =} te es e 
z = © = - + = 
> a & A 4 5s 
rs bc rs - fa me 
).5Z Brigt 9202 His Pirns 2 Lbs : : 
0.5Z Bright 9208 Hig Cones 4Lbs. $1.30 $1.35 
- + Z Bright 9302 Higt B s As Re 
quired $1.30 § 
210/34 0.5Z Brigt 9204 Pir 2 Lbs 
210/34 ).5Z Cones 4 Lbs 
210/32 0.5Z Pirns 2 Lbs 
210/32 0.5Z 5 4 Lbs 
200 /34 0.5Z 9802 Nor 2 Lbs 
100/32 0.5Z $642 N 2 Lbs 
50/1 0.5Z 9442 N l 2 Lbs 
49/13 0.5Z Y 9428 Normal 2 Lbs 
408 0.5Z Semi-dull 9432 Nort 2 Lb 
30/8 0.5Z Semi-dull 9418 Norn is 1Lb 
1 6.5Z Semi-dull 9408 Norma irns 1 Lb $5.00 
Terr Net 30 days F.O.B. Enka, North Carolina. Freight charges 
to be equalized with charges from producing points of like materials 








$220 each. Cradles (Domestic Price) for beams at $50. 
Beams and cradles are deposit carriers and remain property of 
American Enka Corporation.) 
The Chemstrand Corp. 
Current Prices 
Fila- Standard Second 
Denier ment Twist Type’ Package Price/I|b. Price/Ib. 
10 1 Oo SD Bobbins $8.00 $7.60 
15 O SD Bobbins 5.00 4.80 
15 Z SD Bobbins 5.00 4.80 
20 7 Z SD Bobbins 2.75 2.55 
30 10 Z SD Bobbins 2.25 2.10 
30 10 Z HSD Bobbins 
40 7 Z SD Bobbins 2.00 1.75 
40 1: Z SD Bobbins 1.90 1.75 
40 ib Z D Bobbins 1.95 1.75 
90 17 Z SD Bobbins 1.80 1.70 
34 Zz SD Bobbins 1.60 1.55 
34 Z B Bobbins 1.60 1.55 
34 A HB Bobbins 1.65 1.55 
+ Z SD Bobbins 1.60 1.55 
i4 Z HB Bobbins 1.65 1.55 
68 Z. SD Bobbins 55 1.50 
4 Z B Bobbins 1.45 1.40 
34 Z HB Bobbins 1.45 1.40 
17 Z HB Bobbins 1.45 1.35 
140 Z HB Beams 1.30 1.20 
140 Z HB Tubes 1.30 1.20 
Per Net 30 days 
Note: All Standard Quality Yarr No break 
Bobbins, tubes, beams, and crates for beams become the property 
the varn purchaser Bobbins are invoiced at 25¢ or 45¢ each, de- 
endir on type tubes are invoiced at 40¢ each; and beams and 
beams are invoiced at $220 and $25 respectively 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept 
Current Prices 
Nylon Yarn 
Den- Fila- Turn/ Ist 2nd 
ier Ment In. Twist Type’ Package Grade Grade 
7 1 0 oO 200 Bobbi: $9.00 $8.55 
10 1 0 Oo 200 Bobbin 8.00 7.60 
12 1 0 O 200 Bobbir 7.00 6.65 
12 4 4 Z 200 Bobbin 7.00 6.65 
15 1 0 Oo 200 Bobbir 5.00 4.80 
15 1 0 oO 670,680 Bobbin 5.05 4.80 
15 3 4 YA 200 Bobbi: 5.00 4.80 
20 | 0 Oo 200 Bobbin 3.80 
20 7 1 - 200 Bobbir 2.55 
20 7 2 Z 670 Bobbin 2.55 
20 20 4 Z 209 Bobbin 
0 10 2 | A 100/200 Bobbin 2.10 
0 10 Z 670 /680 Bobbin 2.10 
30 26 Z 200 Bobbin 2.15 
410 1 0 oO 100 ‘200 Bobbin 3.30 
40 7 2 y A 200 Bobbin 1.75 
40 3 g, 100/200 Bobbin 1.7§ 
40 2 Z 400 Bobbin 1.88 
40 2 yA 670 680 Bobbir 1.7§ 
40 Z 200 Bobbin 1 
50 Z 200 Bobbin 1 
50 2 A 200 Bobbin 1 
50 2 Z 670 Bobbin 1 
60 o 8 200 Bobbin 1.6 
70 Z 100/200 Bobbin 1.£ 
70 Zz. 100/200 Bobbir 1 
70 2 Z 300 Bobbir 1 
70 2 yA 670 680 Bobbin 1 
80 2 Z 200 Bobbin 1 
80 2 Z 200 Bobbin 1 
100 3 2 Z 100,200 Bobbin 1 
100 34 Z 300 Bobbin 1 
100 3 2 Z 680 Bobbin 1 
140 68 2 Z 100/200 Bobbin 1 
140 68 Z 300 Bobbin 1 
200 34 4 Z 100 Bobbin 1 
200 34 v4 Z 680 Bobbin 1 
200 68 4 Z 200 Bobbin 1.3 
210 34 3g yA 300 Bobbin/Beam 1 
260 17 1 Z 300 Bobbin 1.3 
400 68 M% Z 100 Bobbin 1 
420 68 34 Z 300 Bobbin & 
780 51 wed Z 300 Bobbin 1 
300 140 Z 100 Bobbin 1 
840 136 4 Z 300 Bobbin 1 
840 140 Z 300 Alum. Tube 
Beam 1.30 1.20 
Price/Lb. 


Industrial Yarn 


5120 2520 0 oO 300 Paper Tube $1.30 
These prices are subject to change without notice 
Terms—Net 30 Days 
Freight Terms F.O.B. Shipping Point—Lowest cost 

tion allowed or prepaid. To points west of Mississippi, t 


tation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River 
Following are invoiced as a separate item 
Bobbins at 25 cents or 45 cents each depending on type 
Aluminum Tubes at 40 cents each 


Crossing 


of pirn 


(Domestic Price) 


00 each 





of transporta- 


ranspor- 


Beams (Domestic Price) at $220.00 each 

Cradles (Domestic Price) for Beams at $115.00 each 

Beams and Cradles are deposit carriers and remain the property of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.) 


Types 


* Type is used to describe luster, tenacity, and size or oil content 


Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 
Type 


100 Bright, normal tenacity 

200 Semidull, normal tenacity 

209 Semidull, normal tenacity, #S-139 spin finish. 
300 Bright, high tenacity 

670 Dull, normal tenacity 

680 Dull, normal tenacity. 
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Speeding Hp? 2 


EPI Plastic Bobbin* 
will Save you Money 


Speeding up on any type yarn calls for the EPI 
Bobbin. Dynamically balanced, dimensionally 
stable, permanently super-smooth—and outlives 
several wood bobbins. 


Let us prove it! 


New England Representative: 
J. H. Windle, Jr., 231 S. Main St. 
Providence, R. |. 


*U. S. Patent 2,625,343 
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Gibsonvitte, Le ae a Carotina 


OUR SPECIALTY! 


Our specialty is making Dary ring travelers—an item well and 
favorably known to the textile trade for more than half a cen- 
tury. Though times change, we at Dary hold to one course with- 
out deviation. We continue to serve, by pursuing our specialty 


When you need ring travelers, 
call on our experience to aid your 
choice. Consult your friendly 
Dary representatives! 


Always specify DARY Ring Travelers 


THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS, TREASURER, TAUNTON, MASS. Z 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. OARL 
JAMES H. CARVER, BOX 22, RUTHERFORDTON, N.C. . ecru 
CRAWFORD"JACK" RHYMER,BOX 2261,GREENVILLE,S.C. [irs 


? < 
Oces? 
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She’s better suited with 
TITANOX’ 


TITANOX titanium dioxide pigments are first 
choice for that delustered appearance of suits 
made of modern synthetics. Efficient delustering 
at low pigmentation is achieved through the 
unique light-scattering properties of these 
pigments. Titanium Pigment Corporation 
(subsidiary of National Lead Company), 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; Atlanta 5; 
Boston 6; Chicago 3; Cleveland 15: 

Los Angeles 22; Philadelpha 

Portland 14, Ore.; San fF 

Canadian Titanium Pigments Li 

Montreal 2; Toronto 1. 








POLYESTER 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 


Current Prices 
“Dacron” 


Luster 
Dull 
Semi-Dull 
Dull 
Semi-Dull 


= 


Semi-Dull 
Bright 
Bright 
Semi-Dull 
1100 Bright 5100 

N. C. Terms: Net 30 days. Prices subject to changes without notice 
Freight Terms—F.O.B. Shipping Point—Lowest cost of transportation 
allowed or prepaid. To points west of Mississippi, transportation al- 
lowed or prepaid to Mississippi River Crossing 


NON CELLULOSIC STAPLE & TOW 


ACRYLIC 
The Chemstrand Corp. 


Current Prices 


cococoooocoo 


“Acrilan”’ 


2.0 denier Semi-dull staple and tow 

3.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple and tow 
5.0 denier Bright & Semi-dull staple and tow 
Hi-Bulk staple Semi-dull 


Terms: Net 30 days. Freight prepaid to points east of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
Div. Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 

Effective November 1, 1955 


Dynel Staple 
Natural Dynel 
3, 6, 12, and 24 Denier, Staple and Tow 
Whitened Dynel, and Dynel Spun with Light 


Colors: Blonde, Gray, or Taupe 
3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 


Dynel Spun with Dark Colors: Black and Brown 
3 and 6 Denier, Staple and Tow 


Prices are quoted f.o.b. South Charleston, W. Va 


$1.05 per lb 


1.20 per Ib. 


1.30 per lb 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


“Orlon” Acrylic Staple & Tow 


Denier Price 
Ist Grade 

2.0 Denier 

3.0 Denier 

3.0 Denier Color-sealed Black—Staple only 

-5 Denier 

0 Denier 

Staple Lengths—1%%”, 2”, 2%”, 3”, 4%”. 

High Shrinkage Staple same price as Regular Staple. 

F.O.B. Shipping Point—Lowest cost of transportation allowed or 
prepaid. To points West of Mississippi, transportation prepaid or 
allowed to Mississippi River crossing. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


NYLON 


American Enka Corp. 
Nylenka (Nylon Six Staple) 


Sem!i-Dull 
3 denier, 1%”, 1%”, 2”, 2%”, 3°, 4%” $1.25 
Bright 
6 denier, 3°, 4%” 1.25 
10 denier, 3° 1.20 
15 denier, 3” 1.20 
Deniers and lengths not listed above are available upon special request. 
Terms: Net 30 days F.O.B. Enka, North Carolina. Freight charges 
to be equalized with charges from producing points of like materials 
located nearest to destination. 
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E. Il. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


Nylon Staple and Tow 


Denier ue Type* Price/Lb. 
1%°—1%"—2"—2% 100/200 
1%°—112”—2”—2” 101/201 
1%°—1%”" re 7 100/200 
1%”—112"—2" —2'2”—3” 101/201 
1%”—1'2”—2” —2'2”—3”"—44” 100/200 
1%”—112”—2” —2%2"”—3”—4%” 101/201 
142”—3”"—42"—6'2” 
1%2”—3”—4'2"”—6'2” 101 
Tow price same as Staple for: 
1.5 denier type 200 in 330,000 total denier 
1.5 denier type 201 in 350,000 total denier 
3.0 denier type 100/200 in 430,000 total denier 
3.0 denier type 101/201 in 455,000 total denier 
6.0 denier type 100 in 330,000 total denier 
6.0 denier type 101 in 345,000 total denier 
15.0 denier type 100 in 330,000 total denier 
15.0 denier type 101 in 350,000 total denier 
These prices are subject to change without notice. 
These prices are subject to change without notice. 
Terms: Net 30 days. Freight Terms—F.O.B. Shipping Point—Lowest 
cost of transportation allowed or prepaid. To points west of Missis- 
sippi, transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River Crossing. 


UUAAwWwrenr 
coocooomn 


~~ 


Types 
* Type is used to describe luster, tenacity, not crimpset, or crimpset 
Type 100 Bright, normal tenacity, not crimpset. 
Type 101 Bright, normal tenacity, crimpset 
Type 200 Semi-dull, normal tenacity, not crimpset 
Type 201 Semi-dull, normal tenacity, crimpset 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Effective November 23, 1955 


Nylon Staple 


$1.30 per Ib. 
1.25 per Ib 
1.20 per Ib 


1.5 denier 

2, 3 and 6 denier 

8 and 15 denier 

Bright and semi-dull, required length 


Terms: Net 30 days f.o.b 


POLYESTER 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Textile Fibers Dept. 
Current Prices 


“Dacron” Staple and Tow 


Tow 

Luster Type Staple Length Bundle Ist Gr. 

Semi-Dull 5400 112°-442”" 385M $1.40 

Semi-Dull 5400 fe 385M 1.35 

Semi-Dull 5400 f- 385M 1.35 

Semi-Dull 5400 4 fs 385M 1.35 

Terms: Net 30 days. Freight Terms—F.O.B. Shipping point—Lowest 

cost of transportation allowed or prepaid. To points west of Missis- 

sippi, transportation allowed or prepaid to Mississippi River Crossing. 
Prices subject to change without notice 


Yarn Types 


5100 Bright High Tenacity 
5600 Semi-Dull Normal Tenacity 
5700 Dull Normal Tenacity 
5500 Bright Normal Tenacity 
5900 Semi-Dull High Tenacity 
Tubes are invoiced as a separate item at $.50, $.70, or $.80 each and 
are returnable for credit. 
* Trademark for du Pont’s polyester fiber. 


POLYVINYL ACETATE 


American Viscose Corp. 
Effective October 1, 1950 


Vinyon Staple 


$.80 per Ib. 
-90 per lb. 
-90 per Ib 


3.0 denier %” unopened 

3.0 denier 1%”, 2” opened 

5.5 denier 1”, 342” opened 
Terms: Net 30 days. 
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The future is our concern— 
the present does not satisfy us. 


We who are responsible for the high quality of 


LAMBERTVILLE THREAD GUIDES 


are always looking to the future too—looking for new 
ways to make our guides even harder, smoother and 
longer wearing. Our research in ceramics goes on con- 
stantly and is one of the reasons why our guides give 
the greatest economy and best service possible. Avail- 
able in white or “Durablu” finish. 


LAMBERTVILLE CERAMIC 


AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
LAMBERTVILLE NEW JERSEY 





New! Sterling Boards of Stainless Steel 
Bobbin — Cone — Shell — Quill 

No rust, no replating, low maintenance when you use 
Sterling Stainless Steel Boards. 

Sterling Boards are self-stacking 
simplify handling—save space. 

Sterling Boards are made to your individual specifica- 
tions from either stainless steel or cadmium plated 
steel to hold the number and style of package you 
require. Write today and learn how you can save with 


Sterling Boards. 
TERLIN 


ENGINEERING G@ 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
WILKES BARRE PENNA 
Successor te Johnson Eng. & Mig. Co 


Specialists in Stainless Steel Products for the Textile Industry 


eliminate racks— 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


DESIGNERS 
ENGINEERS 
MANUFACTURERS 
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4 
VELVAPEX #8121 


e Easy, uniform napping 
e Excellent anti-static action. O 
e Brighter colors. —+ 


e Very satisfactory on cotton, as well as 
synthetics. Widely compatible in acid 
or alkaline baths. 


Mill tested technical service 


Send For Generous Sample 


Manufacturers of special chemi- 
cal products to meet most every 
textile requirement. 


Established 1900 


Apex Chemical Co., Inc. 


225 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 





4 Winder a 
Spindles? 


COLLINS HAS YOUR TYPE! 


All Collins Spindles are leaders 


in expert workmanship, superior mate- 
dependability. _ Illustration 
shows the Collins Rayon Winding 
Spindle . . . a development which as- 
sures perfect bobbin winding. You have 
your choice of steel or dogwood heads 
— plain or cork composition covered 
with spring fittings that are of the 
highest quality. 

CALL COLLINS also: for 
Straightened and Cut Music 
Bar Travelers, 5B Rings, Scissors, 
Swift Sticks, Swift Bands, Picker 
Sticks, Rawhide Pickers and General 
Throwsters’ and Weavers’ Supplies. 


rials and 


Flyers, 
Wire, 


We do not make spinner spindles. 





COLLINS SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO. 


1357-97 Monsey Ave. Scranton 2, Pa. 
35th Year 














PROTEIN 
Charlotte Fibre Co. 


Exclusive Agents for Snia Viscosa Italy ‘’Merinova”’ 
Effective January 1, 1954 


Merinova Staple 


and 3” 


Denier 1-9/16"”, 2- 
1 6”, 2-1/2”, 4” and 6” 


1 
5 Denier 1-1/16”", 1-9 
9 Denier 4” 
18 Denier 6”, 2-1/2” 
60 Denier 14” 
Other lengths or deniers can be produced as requested 


2 
1 


Solution-dyed Merinova staple fiber 
90 per lb 
Medium colors 95 per lb 
Dark colors 1.00 per lb 
French Combed Tops 1.10 
Terms: Net 30 days. All prices are duty paid, landed free, freight 
prepaid to rail point nearest destination 


Light colors 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 


Fiber Division 
Effective January 15, 1951 


Vicara Staple 
Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 
3 Denier $1.00 per lb $1.05 per lb 
5 Denier 1.00 per lb 1.05 per lb 
Denier 1.00 per lb 1.05 per Ib 


Bleached Vicara Staple 
Standard Highly 
Crimp Crimped 

3 Denier $1.10 per lb $1.15 per lb 
5 Denier 1.10 per lb 1.15 per Ib 
7 Denier 1.10 per Ib 1.15 per lb 

Staple length % to 6 in 

Supplied in staple lengths or as continuous tow (270,000 filaments) 

Terms: Net 30 days 

Prices f.o.b. Taftville, Conn. on 10% moisture regain basis 





me BOrregaard Co., 1... 


Norway House, 290 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Norwegian Viscose Rayon Staple Fiber 


Bright Dull 


Sole Agent For United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba 














ed for Co 


Precisioned for YOUR Spindles 


The bobbin that gives you 
p R : C | S$ | 0 the best run for your money. 
®) Want samples? Write us! 
Makers of PRECISION 
Automatic Loom Bobbins 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 


& SHUTTLE Co. 


30 Crown Street 
NASHUA, N. H. 




















BOBBINS 





David Schwartz 


(Continued from Page 74) 

the raw materials of his operation. Jonathan Logan 
buys cloth from the big integrated mills and from 
converters to the tune of millions of dollars every 
year. Like other dress manufacturers, Jonathan Logan 
is not equipped to test systematically for performance 
characteristics this enormous volume and_ broad 
variety of fabrics. 

But functional reliability of fabrics is needed fo1 
the health of Logan’s business. Hence, Schwartz re- 
lies on his suppliers to give him fabrics that will 
perform as stated. “We buy from the big integrated 
mills and from converters,” he says. “Both types of 
suppliers have their advantages. But from whomever 
we buy we expect ‘good’ goods. If a fabric supplier 
lets us down, we are not likely to buy from him 
again.” 

What about the future? Schwartz believes that the 
women’s fashion industry is currently passing into 
a new era of its hectic evolution. In the past 40 years 
or so, dress manufacturing has passed rapidly through 
several stages of growth. First there were the dress- 
makers’ shops and the sweated workers in the crowded 
lofts of Manhattan’s lower East Side. This gave way 
to mass production and well-paid union labor in the 
famed “garment district” in the midtown area. 

Currently, the fashion industry is tying itself into 
knots trying to accommodate its vigor and energies 
to the high rent buildings and traffic-choked streets 
of Manhattan. Its future, Schwartz believes will be 
to become more like other American industries, using 
production and distribution practices evolved in these 
industries. 

Schwartz is pioneering in the introduction of the 
best American manufacturing methods to the dress 
trade. His plant is located outside the congested 
garment district; he has turned to modern business 
machines to insure speedy, accurate stock control and 
order filling. He uses labor saving machinery and 
every available technique for quality control. He 
makes use of outside management consultants for 
expert advice to speed output and cut costs. One 
such survey was done recently for him by Clarence 
Rainess & Co. 

Dress manufacturing in the future, if Schwartz’s 
ideas and example are widely followed in the fashion 
industry, will be different. It will be less colorful 
perhaps, less productive of plots for musical comedies, 
but more productive of profits and better merchan- 
dise at lower cost to American women. 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


LE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILL 


BLEACHERIES » STEAM UTILIZATION + STEAM POWER PLANTS 


WATER + WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + Tay 
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Business Service 
Section 


CLASSIFIED RATES 


Per Inch 
2 columns to 


the 


page, each column 8 


inches deep 
1 Inch 
2 Inches 
3 Inches 


Exclusively for Business, Laboratory and Inches 
Mill Services; Positions and Men Wanted; Inches 
Business Opportunities; Mill Properties Inches 
Wanted or For Sale; Reconditioned Ma- Inches 
chinery and Equipment, etc. Inches 





SURPLUS RAYONS, ACETATES and 
NYLON YARNS WANTED 


all deniers on cones, skeins or cakes, 
small and large lots. 
Also creel Cut-outs. 


DORRINGER CO. 


22 West 27th St. New York City 
LExington 2-9324-9325 


YARNS 
Any Quantity 
THE YARN EXCHANGE, Inc. 
358 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-9288 


All Kinds Bought and Sold 














TEXTILE CHEMIST 


Creative chemist with 3-5 years of plant experience in sizing, 
printing and/or finishing wanted to work in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, Laboratory of growing industrial firm. Splendid op- 
portunity for man with initiative, who is capable of working 
with a minimum of supervision. Position entails the develop- 
ment and evaluation of textile specialties for sizing, printing 
and finishing cotton and synthetic fibers. State salary require- 
ments. Send detailed resume of experience to Box 763, Modern 
Textiles Magazine, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
We will welcome an opportunity to be of service, if you are available 
for a position in the textile industry. SEND US YOUR RESUME. Many 
attractive positions are open for top-notch men. No fee to be paid 
unless you accept employment through us. Negotiations are con- 


fidential. 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 Washington St. Liberty 2-6547 Boston 8, Mass. 
Over 55 years in business 








FOR SALE — SUPERIOR FINISHING MACHINERY 


70’ Tenter Frame, mfg. by Textile Finishing Co., brass clips, 40” to 
90” capacity, complete with padder, coating rolls & spraying equip- 
ment for backing of fabrics, padder equipped with steam jacketed 
emulsion trough, roller bearings, speed and infra-red drying, speed & 
tension automatically synchronized; Merrow sewing machine; Inspec- 
tion table, Hermes type, motor driven. 


Write Box 764, Modern Textiles Magazine, 303 5th Ave., N. Y. 16 














An ad in MTM’s 
BUSINESS SERVICE SECTION 
Pays dividends. 








YARNS WANTED 
Yarns of every description — surplus or obsolete — any 
form. Will pay cash. 
J. C. YARN CO. 
Tel.: CAnal 6-0955 
NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 


Established 1920 
109-111 SPRING STREET 














It’s Brand New .... 
Modern Mill Controls 


by Norbert Lloyd Enrick 


Here is a NEW HANDBOOK, with illustrated and live examples of actual applications in man- 
agement, administration, supervision and control of Quality, Waste, Production, and Machinery 


Maintenance. ONLY $2.00 a copy. 


Modern Textiles Magazine 
303 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


d check 


Enclosed please fin money order 


Orders of 15 or more — 30% Discount 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


APR. 4—Meeting of American 1. ae for Textile Technology, Inc., Van- APR. 28-MAY 1—Nat’l Assoc. Hosiery Mfrs., annual convention, Boca Raton 
derbilt Hotel, New York, ue Fla. 

APR. 5- ae ty Color anaes 25th annual meeting, Statler Hotel, 2—Monthly meeting AATT, Vanderbilt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

Now York, N. Y. 2-3—The Fiber Society, Clemson House, Clemson, S. C. 
APR. 5- ——. Soc. Quality Control spring meeting, Clemson House, Clem- 4—The Drysalters Club of New England, Hotel Vendome, Boston, Mass. 
4—Underwear Institute annual convention, New York, N. Y. 

= 7, Convention Ramat Cotton Memmactwers : teetttete. 14-19—National Cotton Week, sponsored by National Cotton Council. 

APR. 9-12—National Packaging Exposition. Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 18-20—Southeastern International Industrial Exhibition, Atlanta, Ga. 

APR. 18-19—National Knitted Outerwear Association. Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 30-JUN. 2—Tufted Textile Mfrs. annual convention, Hotel Fontainbleau, 
New York, N. Y. Miami, Fla. 

APR. 20—"‘Ladies Night’ at meeting of Philadelphia Section of AATCC, 31-JUN. 2—South Carolina Textile Mfrs. Assoc. 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Cloisters, Sea Island, Ga. 


Hollywood 


convention, The 
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Slasher Room at Elljean 


The new Elljean Mill of Alice Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Easley, S. C., has been called the most mod- 
ern bale-to-fabric mill in America. The 5!4-acre 
plant houses 180 spinning frames, 4,300 spindles, 
and 1,200 looms, operating at 174 ppm. About 
100,000 Ibs. of 39-inch, 80 x 80 print cloth can be 
produced each week. Two West Point AIR-DRI* 
Slashers keep production on the move. Beams are 
doffed in less than a minute. 


ONLY WEST POINT MAKES 
ALL 7 SLASHERS 


AIR-DRI* Slasher 
Callaway Sample Slasher 
Hi-Speed 4-Cylinder Slasher 
Equi-Tension Creel 
Multi-Cylinder Slasher 
CYL-AIR* Slasher 
Standard 2- and 

3-Cylinder Slashers 
Griffin Size Applicator 


"Registered Trade Mork 
am 
- WEST POINT 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE 


COMPANY 
WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


st Po 
#* ‘Nw, 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


AIR-DRI 


SLASHER 


e, * 
5? more, oa ™ 


MODERN SLASHERS 
FOR HIGH-SPEED 
PRODUCTION 


West Point AIR-DRI* Slashers are bringing modern slashing to 
America’s high-speed textile operations. Higher production... 
more for the money and a bonus in saved floor space and labor. 
Lower maintenance costs .. . no rotating steam joints... no gear 
or sprocket drives on the drying section. A cooler, more comfort- 
able slasher room...radiation is reduced by insulating panels 
enclosing the AIR-DRI* Section. Reduced shedding and tearing 
action at the head end. No cylinders ... no sticking. No gas heat 
...no scorched warps. West Point AIR-DRI* Slasher is applic- 
able to cotton, spun synthetics, worsteds, and worsted and syn- 
thetic blends. For warps 5414” or 72” wide. 
Full information on AIR-DRI* Slashers 


and the COMPLETE LINE of WEST POINT SLASHERS 
will be supplied promptly on request. 
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AlSiMag Part 


ON MCBRIDE OVER-END WARPING CREELS 


@ To insure optimum perform- 
ance, more and more leading 
textile manufacturers such as 
Edward J. McBride Co. have 
adopted AlSiMag guides as 
standard equipment. There 
are many reasons: 


@ AlSiMag guides speed proc- 
essing, improve quality, re- 
duce down-time. They are 
uniform both physically and 
dimensionally. AlSiMag guides 
are homogenous and extreme- 
ly hard. This means extra long 
life, even when running abra- 
sive yarns at high speeds— 
lower cost per pound of proc- 
essed yarn. The controlled fin- 
ishes and perfected designs 
of AlSiMag guides result in far 
better yarn control. Conduc- 
tive AlSiMag 193 designs help 
solve static problems. 
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AlSiMag guides GE-34008 
(top) and GU-8146-D are 
standard equipment on the 
McBride Tension Master, 
which does such an efficient 
job in evening warp tensions. 


Pictured at left is one of the 
McBride Instant Stops (super- 
sensitive model for extra fine 
yarns). AlSiMag guides 
GE-23138 (above left) and 
GE-25532 are standard equip- 
ment. For intermediate 
weight yarns, drop wires on 
standard model are equipped 
with GE-27967 eyelets to 
permit the easy passage of 
knots or uneven yarn. 








